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REVIEW OP 

Lord Byron en Itdlie et en Gréce, &e.; accom- 
pagné de Pieces thédite par le Marquis de 
Salvo. 8vo. pp. 869. London, Paris, and 

Strasbourgh, 1823. “Treuttel, Wiirtz, &c. 
Tue new work of the Marquis di Salvo, “ Lord 
Byron en Italie et en Gréce,”” takes up a subject 
which has been discussed by so many writes, and 
examined under such a variety of lights, with an 
originality, which shows that all of interest had 
not already been elicited from a theme - 
rently exhausted. ‘The fact is, the Marquis has 
been actuated in the review he has taken of this 
remarkable man, and his brief and meteoric ca- 
reer, by motives totally distinct from those which 
have set in motion the of his several pre- 
cursors ig the same field : he has no social con- 
fidences to diselose ; no individual instances of fa- 
niliarity to brag of; no'evemy to wound with the 
weapons of a dead man ; no females to persecute 
from society by the tion of words which 
had better haye died in the breathing; but he 
has a keen and inquisitive eye, which anxi- 
ously, but candidly followed the operations of a 
brilliant, toaeften wandering mind. He'has made 
Lord B His study—the and the bright; 
cwaliies which r “ ined hin, or which he 
, are brought forward with all 
the zeal of one who loves genius well enough tg 


desire to see it coupled with virtue. Amédngst 


the original matter, in form of anecdote, with 
whieh this interesting work abounds, we select 


the following story : ; ; 
“™ Lard Byron, walkifig: ode day with’ M...S, 
on the side of the Grand Canal; opposite “thé’ 
Shiavoni, observed two young Women of thé lower 
class, one of them tall, the other, who suppdrtéd 
her companion, of the middle size ; her appear- 
ance was decent, her features dazzlingly beauti- 
ful. For a moment she fixed her eyes upon the 
two strangers, as if to examine them ; and there 
was in her air something too noble and too impe- 
rious to fail in awakening the curiosity of the 
Poet. He has confessed himself, that he was 
disconcerted by it. He ached her never- 
theless, and inquired her tion. * By what 
might do you question me®’ said she, stopping. 
‘In the hope of being useful to you.’ ‘ How? 
By giving me money? ~ Io not ask it of you! 
What has inspired. you with the desire of being 
useful tome? My face. Bat I have never made 
it the means of profit. ‘When I want I make use 
of my hands ; I work, and need depend on noone.’ 
This language confirmed the curiosity of Lord 
Byron, who immediately determined not to lose 
sight of this singular beings Without replying to 
ations too much stamped with the charac- 
ter of independence for him to hazard an attack 
on them, he asked her ifthe could read. The 
d surprized her; she mused a moment, 
* What a strange question {* she replied. ‘Who 
are yout” «fam the Englishman who inhabits 
the old abbey of the Palazzo Moccenigo. ‘ Is it 
yu then,’ said she, regarding him fixedly, * who 
ave given a pension to the family of the poor 
man who lost his life in saving your dog?” These 
words produced considerable agitation in Lord 
Byron; his emotion had a soathing effect on the 
pride of the young persem, and as he made her 





*I can read,’ she said, ‘i 
and she uttered these wo 
betrayed the wish to expiai 
awakened in him a pain 
this conversation was takin 
Lord Byron closed it, b 

pany him home ; and she 
something very enigmatical 
that young Venetian ; so muh 
ter, as, in spite of the abject 
was reduced, commanded 
ment, which, if it was n@® respect, ly. Te- 
sembled it. Arrived at the Palazzo Moccenigo, 
Lord Byron gave orders fim, i accom~- 
modation, he wished to resege 

gers to which her situation ® 

the domestic retired, C 

said, ‘ Then I must ne 

Once having entered it, £® 

re-appear beyond its walla 

she followed Baptiste, now 

Byron see her again, ‘I 

said the noble poet, ‘ fa 


tone told him she would ¢ 
most simple dréss, and 
how he offered her such 


strictly prope , 

to be HF 

Byron, ihistook this for a maneuvre to obtain still 
morefrom him ; and theréfore, a few days after- 
wards, presented her with a beautiful watch. Ce- 
lina snatched it from him, and threw it om the 
floor disdainfully, repeating, “Sir, I do not sell 
myself! What have I té Know the hour? 
I know when you go out, and when you retura— 
for the rest, my time is my own, and why should 
I reckon it?’ ‘ A valuable necklace, Lord Byron 
would’ fain have pressed*upon her, shared the 
fate of the watch. ‘ You would adorn me,’ she 
would often say ; ‘ but I am resolved to remain 
what I am—when I wandered in the streets I 
was poor, but I beheld my country, and said within 
myself, she is like me, why should I seek a dif- 
ferent destiny.’ Celina never suffered it to appear 
that she was flattered either by the praises or the 
attentions of Lotd Byron ; when she entered his 
apartment it, was always as one who knew how 
to be respected, and, which was somewhat singu- 
lar, she nevér seemed disconcerted by conversa- 
tion, however beyond the level of her information 
it might be. . Lord Byron had quitted the town 
for a little excursion by sea beyond the Lagunes ; 
he was not returned, the night came on dark and 
threatening, and a violent storm arose. Celina 
terrified by his absence, ran along the bank ofthe 
canal calling on his name—the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; nothing stopped her ; she never felt it : at 
length she heard the gondoliers, she listened, and 


:}knew his voice. 
* exclamation 


‘ ou—you 
ceived, t as 


*Itia himself,” cried she ; that 
her, ‘but instead of stayiny 
apd brilliant scene of sighs 

hanged 


Byron arrived; ‘ Are. 


often heard him express 
horror for every species, of sentimental scene, she 
wished to conceal from-him she had been 


ree derma : 
i, She might have fixed her- 
She was, actually afraid of 





his i : 

\ ’ ndifference. Lord 

quite baffled by conduct so unexampled, 

and was at a loss hew toe himself in this un- 
wonted predicament. , Celina, meanwhile, conti- 
nued unperturbed ; ske did not consider herselt 
to blame, and ‘without the least agitation, tokd 
him, that attached as she was to him, no secret 
ought to. exist between them. ‘ But you read 
English.’ ‘ The day after I came to you; I pro- 
cured a mar, and have employed the periods 
of your absence in taking lessons from your domes~ 
tic. Itis necessary I should be acquainted with 
your | , since, so long as I was ignorant of 
it, you could be for me little more than a stranger. 
All my occupations have one only end, that of 
being able to read what you write, and to com- 
prehend what you say to others, and what others 
say to you. Tell me if I understand this letter ;’ 
and she began to translate one of which she had 
broken the seal, to prove to him her progress. 
From that moment Lord Byron became terrified 
in examining the results to which such a charac- 
ter might lead—he had the weakness to appre- 
hend a tragical denowement, and the s to 
separate himself from her: he has since said, that 
‘Celina was only woman he had ever met, 
capable of commanding a man, and of making him 
tremble.’ They have her portrait at Venice, and 
the name of Fornarett& is given to it. The anec- 
doteis related, because bythe acknowledgment of 
Lord Byron, Celina had some influence in decid- 

is departure from Venice.” 





* This is toterably Tralian |—Bprroa, 





ing hii 
“Awe ¢an securely recommend this volume as 
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one of both amusement and interest : a little sen- 
timentality ; a little straining after effect, occa- 
sionally mark the foreign writer ; but as a whole, jli 
we doubt whether it will not bear a compari 
with any English works as yet published on this|boldness, had 
very attractive subject. : 
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Don -Esteban’; or, the Memoirs of a Spaniard. 

Written by Himself. 3 vols. Colburn, Lon- 

don. 
Goon Heaven! how little do we appreciate, do 
we indeed understand, the blessedness of English 
tranquillity! Heavily as the late war has pressed 
on our island resources, We have, comparatively 
speaking, known but its shadow ; the reality has 
been for other countries. ‘Taxes may have drained 
the purses, and enhanced the price of necessaries, 
while-every day they lowered the value of the la- 
hour which wasto procure them ; the fire side may, 
for a time, have been’made desolate by the loss 
of some beloved one who had fallen in another 
land ; but all these were but as drops of water 
in the great ocean of calamity, which swept over 
other nations. The picture of human misery 
these volumes presént’is terrific: cruelty, even 
more loathsome than fearful; oppression, wanton 
from excess of power ; assassination, more com- 
mon than sickness; cursing, familiar speech ; 
blood, poured out ‘like water; and “war, even 
to the knife,”"—-the motto alike of oppressor and 
oppressed. But, ‘extracts from the work before 
us will place these horrors in a more striking 
light than observations. The following event 
occurred in the flight, after the battle of Cabezon : 

“* We overtook a young woman leading a mule 
loaded with two large trunks. She was cryin: 
bitterly for the loss of her husband, who ha 


reached the ears 


stances, it was 


“<¢ Did you n 


inhabitants shall 


criminal a 


was simply this:—Four Frenchmen had that , 
day been assassinated in the town, one of them,|and throwing herself at his feet, bathed in teprs, 


indeed, in thé conyent opposite the ve prayed for the life of her husband, Napoleon, 
of Napoleon. Now, as the Cotveridon Lal beck 


only the day before as far as Tordesillas, to as-|her; but finally, 


sure his Imperial Majesty that in fi of him of the three, who, bein 
sty tha TY precau-|mercy in favour of him e », who, 
tions should be taken p= 8. discurbe 2 y : 


as he was aware that these assassinations had|It happened, that the lace-maker was the only 


should. be injured tod gp J engagement ought pdolid, betw 

8 e ‘inj 1 have not four of m pment near V: id, een them 
own been this i Sowatented / nl 

upon the table, he added. 


«« Tf, in twelve’ hours from this time, the| Teresa, a youthful friend of Esteban’s. 
criminals are not delivered up to me, all the] ‘‘‘I was residing in Santa Domingo de la 


idor of the city the that.mothing is impossible when I command,’ 
Iperaclf to ie che Emperor's hand. "fig was a And then he ordered the men to be executed at 
ttle ‘man, very jovial, and not at all shy ; but,jeleven o'clock the same day. Rosita, however, 
parison |upon this occasion, his joviality, as well as his|impelled by one of those unaccountable move. 


ite abandoned him. ‘The reason|ments to which women are vametimes subj 
Weiss ce to the presence of N; 


unmoved at the sight, at first refused to listen to 
an act of 


rbances, and|marmed, had the greatest number of children, 


of the Emperor, he approached | married man of the three, and had five children, 


him with that fear, which, under such circum-| “The time for execution being nearly arrived, 


almost impossible not to feel.| Rogita flew to the Plaza Mayor, which she 


Hesitating and trembling, he began his address,|reached at the yery moment when the execu- 
which the Emperor {nterrupted with a box on 
the ear, that laid the poor Corregidor prostrate|neck. He was immediately reprieved ; but he, 
at his feet. Napoleon then, looking sternly down|without deigning to look at his wife, left the 
upon his cowering victim, thus addressed him: |city, to which, however, he was brought back 


tioner was tying the rope round her husband's 


ot, Sir, but yesterday, give me/| shortly after to loge his head upon the same scaf- 
soldiers |fold, having been taken by some dragoons in an 


is watch and placing it} One other melancholy story, and our readers 
—_ may have supped full of horrors. It is told by 


be decimated and shot.’ Calzada, with a relation of mine, when a French 


a A curious accident, however, discovered the|detachment of cavalry arriving there, and the 


few minutes before the expira-|commanding officer being billetted in our house, 


tion of the appointed time, There was in the|I had the misfortune to please him. He wasa 
town a respéctable'man, by trade a lace-maker,|man as repulsive in his aspect, as coarse in his 
who had conceived such moral hatred for the|manners. I detested his very sight, and treated 
French, that he did not allow one day to pass|his advances with the contempt they deserved. 


j without killing one or two of them. He was in| The ro previous to his departure, and after 
been killed in that day’s battle. She was now althe habit ‘of leaving home every morning very|we h 


all retired to rest, we were suddenly 


destitute widow, and her whole property was in|early upon what he termed, ‘ the French hunt-|awakened by an alarm that the house was on 


those two trunks. Before she could relate more of|ing.’* As all the city gates were guarded by 


fire. I leapt from my bed, and rushed out of the 


her melancholy story, we reached our country|French sentinels, he scrambled over the walls of|room to escape the flames that were already pene- 
‘house on‘the banks of the Duero, and invited her}the town, and went to furnish himself with a|trating into it; but no sooner was I out of the 


in for the night. We found it crowded with 
strangers, who had taken up their quarters there. 
They were all welcome, and we managed for 





the suburbs. 


gun, which he was in the habit of concealing in| house, than I was seized by some of the French 


dragoons, placed in, a.covered waggon, and con- 


“ This maf had a wifé, the well known Rosita, | ducted out of the town. I had on only my night- 


ourselves as well as we could. The young wo-|remarkable for her beauty. The French Governor| clothes, and a cloak that had been thrown over 
man who came with us, begged her two, trunks] of the Province, General Kellerman, liad become|me. About midway from St. Domingo to Lo- 
— be deposited carefully in one Of the rooms,|enamoured of her person, and had succeeded, | grono, the ferocious officer came into the waggon, 
and, taking a key from her pocket, she eagerly|by dint of gold and presents, in surprising the|and placed himself beside me. Terrified as I 
opened them ; but what was the horror and sur-| fidelity due to her h d. This, however, had| was at this, ] was yet able to utter such piercing 








prise of all present at finding a dead infant in 
each! The griefof the unfortunate mother can- 
-not be described ; she fell into dreadful convul- 
sions, in which we thought she would have 
expired. At Jast a torrent of tears came to re- 
lieve her, and having recovered the power of 
speech, she informed us that when she received 
the news of her husband’s death, and of the ad- 


lity, confided to 
morning of the 


remained a secret between them and a servant| cries, that they attracted the attention of the offi 
girl. Her husband, never suspecting her infide-|cers of another party, who were passing at the 


her his patriotic deeds. On the|time, and who began to upbraid my enemy for 
day that Napoleon entered Val-|his yamanly conduct. The dragoon officer, piqued 


ladolid, the lace-maker had killed one French-|at these reproofs, challenged one of the others, 
man, and his wife, still anxious for her husband’s| They fought, and my persecutor was killed, 1 
safety, had advised him to leave the town, as it|was then taken under the protection of the vic- 
might be discovered. He followed her advice ;}tor, and conducted to Logrono, where he pro- 


vance of the French army, her children were} but had the imprudence to, return very early the|cured me these clothes 1 now have on, and pro- 
both lying ill of the smallpox. « The physician] following morning, when the municipality were} mised to conduct me back to St. Domingo on the 
told her that their lives depended on not being|still making the strictest searches. On his return-| following day, whither they had received orders 
exposed to the air. But no carriage or covered|ing home he was surprised not to find his wife|to go. We were on our way thither, when he 
cart was to be had; to remain in the town was/any where. He inquired of the servant ; but her| was countermanded for Vittoria ; and as 1 could 


impossible ; and, therefore, having with great]account was so c 


, that his suspicions were|not be abandoned on the road, it was agreed I 


difficulty procured a mule, she placed her babes|raised. Unable to draw any thing from her, he|should be left in the first village we came to, wa- 
in the trunks and hurried away, Her grief, and|became so violent, that the girl, frightened for|der the curate’s care ; but, on arriving there, the 
the continual alarms during the journey, made|her mistress, went to inform her of her husband’s| latter treated: me as an afrancesida, and would 


her quite forget that if exposure to the air were/return. Rosita, 
dangerous, the total want of it must prove fatal.” 





who at that moment was in the|not receive me into his house, This happened 
our, and who knew but too well| yesterday ; and while I was bewailing my un- 


‘he entrance of Buonaparte into Valladolid|that her ruin was certain were her husband to|happy lot, an attack was made by your guerrillas 


was marked by the following tragic incident : 

«« In the course of the evening, the municipal, 
‘judicial, and ecclesiastical deputations, went to 
the Emperor’s palace to make their obeisance, 
When they entered the room where Napoleon 









renchmen, and 
“ This time 
his breast, pacing hastily up and down the room, 


discover her adulterous connexion with his worst]on the house we were in. I saw that the French 
enemy, disclosed to the Governor his late assas- | officer who had saved my honour was on the point 
sination. He was arrested, and far from denying | of falling into their hands. Gratitude imposed 
it, he boldly avowed his practice of hunting|on me the duty of saving him, and having ob- 


of killing at least one a day. served a door in the room by which I thoppet 
discovery saved the inhabitants| might escape, I led him to it, and he og 


from the horrible fate which seemed to awaitjin eluding your . Your 


party 
if a deal agitated. On hearing the|them, and calmed their agitations and alarms.|driven from the village, the French officer re- 
dngton moaned, be ined round,}On Napoleon being informed of it, he said, with | turned, and ing his , insisted on the 
ir of self-satisfaction—' 





and stood still-in ‘the same posture, “The Cor-lan air .of 





= J kuow very well; |curate’s taking care of me, and finding means ® 
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Ssonduct me safe to St. Domingo. ‘That man 


Domingo. 
rope meg ari ae er but instead of keeping} 
is word, he 


placed me in the hands of the women 
who have condueted me hither, and who from 
the moment I was given up to them, never 
ceased to abuse and ill treat me.’ 

“ Such was the account of the unhappy Teresa. 
To me-her conduct seemed more déserving of 
praise than punishment, Dragged from her home 
under the most afflicting circumstances, she had 
heroically defended herself against all the vio- 
lence and fury of a brutal savage ; and even in 
what she was now accused of, she had shown a 
noble spirit, by saving, at the risk of her own 


life, that of the man who had preserved her liar 


honour. These facts, and the deep interest she 
naturally excited in me, by recalling tomy mind 
all the pleasing circumstances of my early youth, 
called forth all my energy, and I defended her 
with an eloquence that till then I did not know 
I possessed. But it was all in vain. ‘Those blind 
and bigotted defenders of my country, swayed by 
the curate’s opinion, and by their own prejudices, 
found the unhappy Teresa guilty, and condemned 
her to be shot th the back as a traitor ! 

“ How the unhappy girl died I know not, for 
after her condemnation I studiously. absented: 
myself from all theif proceedings. But die she 
did; and even at this moment, the recollection 
alone shakes every fibre of my frame.” 

Our extracts are already so long, that we must 
pass over the lighter though curious details with 


which these pages abound, The author of the|of 


Memoirs has given most interesting and spirited 
sketches of an intensely interesting period. He 
assures us in a preface, that except in fictitious 
names, all that he relates is perfectly true ; and 
that his illustrations of the private manners of the 


country are genuine, Both thése “assurances are | H 


evidently borne out by the aneddotes and traits 
which are recorded. The history is real ; and 
written too by an able delineator: we can most 
cordially recommend it, 








Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece, including 
Facts connected with the last days of Lord Byron, 
Correspondence, Official Documents, &c. By 
Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo. pp. 342. Lon- 
don 1825. Whittaker. 

Tur interest attached to the affairs of Greece is 

always springing up anew ; and, therefore, though 

we have on so many and recent occasions ad- 
dressed ourselves to publications on that subject, 
we cannot avoid the bestowal of a due share of 
our attention upon the statements and views of 

Mr. Blaquiere, connected with his second and most 

important journey. The author sailed with the 

first instalment of the Greek loan, and the prin- 
cipal part of his volume consists of an account of 
the difficulties which beset its appropriation and 
retarded its advance to the Government. ‘Chere 
happened to be (as is well known) two factions 
contending for superiority, at the time Mr. Bla- 
~ arrived. He espoused that of Mavrocor- 

to and the Constitutionalists ; but the claims 
of Colocotroni and his military potuess divided 

Opinion to such a degree, that the holders of the 

money did not think themselves warranted in pay- 

Pret tra Since then, Colocotroni and his 
nds have been overpowered by their opponents, 

which proves that the British Agent had the judg. 

ment to take at Jeast the strongest side. 

There is one decided blemish in this work, for 
which we will not forbear ing the 
writer, Why are names suppressed, and initials, 
blanks, and asterisks, substituted for real informa- 
tion? The public ought either to be 

of the trath ; or, if not, there is no need of volumes 

mmng upon the Greek question, and the 

situation of the people, We differ from Mr, B, 


on this-point: but indeed this is not extraordi- 
nary, for he a ee ee In the follow- 
ing of his preface he advocates the ve 
doubtful doctrine of the Suppreasio Veri : 7 
** Having,” he tells us; ‘‘ in my humble efforts 
to promote the.causé of freedom and humanity in 
thé New World, as well as in Greece, felt that 
a great responsibility was incurred, it has been 
my earnest study to state such facts as I consi- 
dered most conducive to the great object in view, 
without. disguising truth, or misleading public 
opinion. In advocating the Greek cause, I was 
not ignorant of the difficulties by which it was 
environed, Convinced, however, from the pecu- 
iar ci tances connected With this unexampled 
struggle, as well as by the experience of history, 
that a nation is not regenerated without having to 
encounter innumerable obstacles, it would have 
been both imprudent and ifliberal to check the 
generous ardour of the European public in favour 
of a people who have such irresistible claims on 
its sympathy and co-operation ; such have been 
the motives fur my not dwelling on those errors 
of judgment and defects ef national character, 





inseparable from every people who are long ex- | th 


posed to a despotic system of government. The 
course, which has been adopted by so many others, 
cannot be too much deprecated, for if the defects 
ofa people are ever to be exposed, it is not surely 
when they are struggling for existence ?” 

We are afraid that the cause is rotten which 
requires falsehood :to support it. The ignorance 
actual circumstances blinds friends and ren- 
ders their aid inefficient ; it prevents amendment, 
and with ‘amendment success; and it affords a 
dangerous handle to enemies. In fact, Mr. B. 
himself comies over to this just sentiment, in the 
very page following that which we have quoted, 


e says: | 

- Whatever we possess of freedom and public 
spirit, is due to thatunshackled conflict of opinions, 
which has at all-times been the precursor of 
public liberty and national independence. 

“From the fate which has befallen so many 
efforts in favour of freedom during the last thirty 
years, and the dangers which still surround every 
attempt at popular emancipation, it is of the ut- 
most importance that every fact, tending to con- 
vey a thorough knowledge of the rise and progress 
of such efforts, should be made public ; for with- 
out this, how is it possible to avoid the errors 
which have led to such disastrous consequences 
in other countries ?” 

We will not follow the author through his de- 
tails of journeys, and his descriptions of politi- 
cians, primates, klephts, and heroines. They seem 
(as we have before observed in every publication 
respecting them) all actuated by one and the 
same potent feeling—a desire to touch the mo- 
ney—the sinews of war; anid Mr. B. was sadly 
harassed in his strenuous exertions to have his 
trust faithfully and advantageously discharged. 
But when Greek mects Greek, then comes a tug 
for the purse, which it is by no means easy to 
accommodate. How the parties opposed. each 
other, may be gathered from one painful extract 
from a letter by Mavrocordato, (May meri in 
answer to something which had appeared in the 
Greek Chronicle, under the sanction of Colonel 
Stanhope. 

“ Tknow positively also, that under the shadow 
of the constitution, several captains do that which 
the greatest despots in the world would not, per- 
haps, do: that they break legs and arms, and 
leave in this state of the most dreadful torture 
innocent men to perish ; that they kill, that they 
hang, that they destroy men wi previous 
trial ; that they allow themselves all sorts of 


vexations ; that they revolt; that they even be-| 





tray their country, Can these be the Colonel's 
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good men? These latter I have always opposed, 
even at the peril of my life ; but I have always 
respected and maintained the constitution, the 
Constitution in its strength and activity, and the 
Colonel appears only to be running after its 
shadow. All that I say to you, my. dear friend, 
I will not hesitate to say before the whole world.” 

It surely must have been well for Greece that 
these raffians were put down. 

As a geieral sample of the volume, we will 
now transcribe Mr. Blaquiere’s account of land- 
ing at Trisonia, (the ancient Tregene,) in com- 
pany with Lord Charles Murray. 

‘* On entering a small hut close to the beach, 
where several boats were drawn up, we under- 
stood that the Turkish flotilla were only six miles 
farther to the east in a small bay called Vidri- 
nitza, and that the guns we then heard were dis- 
charging by them against a village which they 
wished to destroy, but that a party of Greeks 
occupied a height near the spot, and would not 
suffer the infidels to land. On asking whether it 
was possible to hire a boat, our informant re- 
plied, that not one of the men who usually plied 
‘passage would venture across, as two of the 
Turkish vessels were then in sight. . Having after- 
wards questioned the parties themselves, we found 
them quite inflexible ; nor was it till late in the 
evening, and when the enemy had disappeared, 
that we succeeded in prevailing on one of the 
boatmen to take us over. The breadth of the 
gulph at Trisonia is not more than twelve miles ; 
and as the wind happened to be quite fair, we got 
over in less than two hours. Having landed on 
a fine beach, we were joined almost immediately 
by Demetrius Adomopholis, the Epareh, and 
friend of Lundo. A ludicrous incident occurred 
soon after we disembarked: it being quite dark, 
for the moon had not yet risen, abugle which we 
brought from Messolunghi was no sooner sounded, 
than a report which spread among the inhabitants 
of the town that a Turkish boat had effected a 
landing, gaining ground with the rapidity of light- 
ning, an alarm was instantly given, and in less 
than ten minutes we saw flashes and heard vol- 
leys of musketry in every direction: several 
hundred armed men also rushed down to the 
spot ; nor was it without some difficulty that the 
Eparch convinced them we were friends instead 
of enemies, As to Adomopholis, he begged that 
we would consider all this needless firing as a 
salute intended to welcome our arrival. 

'  Vostitza is very beautifully situated ; and at 
the western extremity of a plain, sixteen miles in 
length, and varying in breadth from six to ten. 
Nearly the whole of it is devoted to the culture 
of currants, and may be regarded as one of the 
most productive tracts in the Morea. With 
respect to Vostitza itself, such have been the fre- 
quency of the attacks it has experienced during 
the war, that scarcely a single house remains 
without exhibiting some signs of dilapidation. It 
however possesses so many advantages, that there 
is no doubt of its speedy resuscitation. With 
the exception of some tombs discovered a few 
years ago, and supposed from the gold and bronze 
ornaments found in them when opened, to have 
contained the ashes of Royalty ; there are 

any vestigeés of antiquity to be sven at this place. 
Its seventeen sources of the finest water in Greece, 
and which burst forth clése to each other within 
a few yards of the sea, are, however, well worth 
a visit. The famous tree, which rises to a 
height of more than a hundred feet on the beach 
near these fine springs, is also a great curiosity , 


the circumference at the base, 

feet, while its umbrageous Tivos tendo ak 

forded shelter to a whole battalion ef Greeks. A 
, dedicated to St. Nicholas, has been formed 





chapel 
in the hollow of the trunk.” 
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In*noticing some of the antiquities and cus- 


toms, we observe a want of precision. The 
Pyrrhic (not Phyrric) dance, as described at 

58, does not resemble the ancient dance ; po 
divination by the blade-bone of an animal, spoken 
of as a novelty at page 18, is one of the oldest 
methods on record. But, upon the whole, Mr. 


Blaquiere has evidently endeavoured to render 
his narrative fair and impartial ; he contributes 
a considerable degree of information; and his 
own personal conduct merits the highest eulogy. 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN LONDON. 
Since we last noticed the Variedades 6 Mensagero 
de Londres, two numbers, the 6th and 7th, have 
been published : the latter has just issued from Mr. 
Ackermann’s Repository of Art and Literature. 
There is great variety, and not less merit, in 
the contents of both these numbers. The papers 
are valuable in various res : for their general 
interest ; for the useful instruction they must 
convey to the people of South America ; and for 
the information they afford on Spanish Litera- 
ture. Ina briefaccount of such a work, it is diffi- 
cult to speak of it as we think it deserves, with- 
out appearing to indulge in a too indiscriminating 
tone of praise. We are confident, however, that 
on reference to this very ably conducted pub- 
lication, the reader will find our commendation 
of its contents fully justified. The various divisions 
in which the manners and habits of the people of 
ingland are so pleasingly and faithfully pour- 
trayed by the Editor, will, without doubt, rectify 
many erroneous notions respecting the effect of 
our civil and religious institutions. which have 
prevailed in Catholic countries ; and for the pro- 
pagation of which in South America, ignorance 
and superstition have long afforded all the facility 
a jealous and bigotted government could desire. 
In the last letter on England, which gives an ex- 
cellent account of our system of religious tolera- 
tion, the writer ably-proves the injury done to 
religion by laws imposing restraints on the con- 
sciences of men. We hope the South Americans 
will profit by the lesson.he inculcates.. Descrip- 
tions are also occasionally given of the country- 
seats of our nobility gentry, of our public 
buildings, inventions, and improvements in arts 
and manufactures. In short, the different articles 
to which we have alluded, and the illustrative 
plates which accompany them, cannot fail to 
produce on the foreign reader an impression no 
Jess favourable than just, of the state of England 
with res to moral character, domestic com- 
fort, and public prosperity. It is needless to 
point out how much the labours of so able a lite- 
rary auxiliary must tend to strengthen the com- 
mercial relations of the new Republics of South 
America with this country. 

The account of the Spanish Embassy, sent in 
1405 by Henry IIT..of Castile, which we have 
already noticed, (see Lit, Gaz. for July 24, 1824, ) 
is still continued in the Mensagero. The de- 
scriptions of persons and places, and the relations 
of the adventures of the ambassadors, delivered 
in the naire style of that remote age, are fre- 
quently very interesting. .We extract, from this 
curious narrative the following account of Towers, 
made of human heads : 

“On Thursday, which was the 17th day of 
July, they travelled during the night to a city 
called Damogan, which is ina plain, and has a 
circumvallation of earth ; and at one end thereof 
isacastle ; and the said city is in the province of 
the territory of Media, and is the capital of Persia. 
Now, onthis Thursday, there wasa great heat, and 
the wind was strong and scorching, the which was 
very marvellous ; for so hot was the wind, that 
it did seem as if it had issued from hell ; and, on 
this day, a Jer-faulcon died of the great heat. 


And without the said town were two towers, as 
high as a man could throw a stone, made of cla 
and mens’ heads ; with other two towers, whi 
had fallen to the ground ; and the heads of which 
the towers were made were those of some tribes 
called White Tartars, who were natives of a 
country between Turkey and Suria. Now, when 
Tamerlane departed from Scbastria, which he 
had entered, and went to Damascus, which, 
when he had destroyed, he found im his way this 
race of people, and, giving them battle, overthrew 
them, and took many of them prisoners, whom 
he sent to the land of Damogan, that they might 
dwell and multiply therein, as the said land was 
thinly peopled, Whereupon they travelled thither, 
and gathering themselves er, lived as they 
used to do in the fields ; and as soon as they had 
all united, as it were, into one body, they wished 
to return to their own country ; upon which they 
set themselves to rob and to ravage whatever 
they found in their way, and proceeded as far as 
they could towards their home. But being still 
near the said city, they were overtaken by the 
host of their Lord, Tamerlane, which routed 
them, and killed them as many as could there be 
found ; and their Lord did then order, that of 
their heads should be made the said four towers, 
which was done accordingly, by building them 
with one layer of heads, and another of clay. 
And, moreover, ‘Famerlane caused it to be pro- 
claimed, that whoever took a White Tartar 
prisoner, should kill him wherever he might hap- 
pen to be, and so it was done ; for the troops, on 
hearing this order, wherever they went killed as 
many White Tartars as they could lay hold of, so 
that there were to. be found along the roads, in 
one place-10, in another 20, in another 30 or 40 
dead bodies; in which way, as the Tartars say, 
more than 60,000 were killed. And the people 
of this city declare, that many times during the 
night lights are seen arotnd the said towers.” 

The lights said to be seen by the natives 
might, as the-Editor hints, be accounted for by 
the decomposition of animal matter. 

The analysis of Conde’s History of the Arabs 
in Spain, is an article which must afford much 
gratification to those who are desirous of accurate 
information on the state of the Moorish dominions 
in Spain. The researches of Senor Conde make 
us acquainted with the private life and manners 
of the Arabs, after they became domesticated in 
the Peninsula. : It appears that they treated their 
women with great respect, and did not, like the 
Turks, impose barbarous restraints, and confine 
them in harems. | They received a cultivated 
education, and, we doubt not, had an order of 
blue-stocking ladies among them. It would be 
unpardonable not to communicate to our fair 
readers a few of the names of the Moorish ladies 
who distinguished themselves for their learning 
at the Court of Cordova, about the middle of the 
eight century : ‘ 

“« Lobna, a beautiful young lady of the Royal 
Alcazar, was learned in grammar, poetry, arith- 
metic, and other sciences : she wrote with singu- 
lar elegance in a beautiful character, and King 
Alhaken employed her as his private secretary : 
as to ingenious ideas and harmonious verse, no 
one in the palace could equal her. Fatima, the 
daughter of Zacaria el Xableri, a domestic of the 
royal household, also wrote with great perfection, 
and copied books for the King. Ayxa, the 
daughter of Alumed ben. Muhamed ben Codim, 
of Cordova, was remarkable for her learning ; and 
was, besides, as Aben Hayan states, without a 
rival in personal Be par manners, and 
poetic talent: all the le: admired her com- 
positions, and the beautiful character in which 
she wrote them, both on vellum and paper: she 





possessed 3 valuable collection of books in all arts 
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and sciences. Cadiga, the daughter of Ginfsr 
ben Nosier el Temini, wrote fine verses, and 
them with a sweet voice. Maryem, the re ve 
of Jacib el Faisoli, of Xilbe, taught the daughters 
of the principal families in Seville erudition and 
with great success. Radhia, called the 
appy Star, a freed-woman of King Abderih. 
man, was the admiration of her age for the ele- 
gant tales and verses which she composed. Afier 
the King’s death she travelled into the east, and 
wherever she went she was applauded by the 
learned.” : 

The embellishments of numbers 6 and 7 in- 
clude good portraits of Generals Victoria and 
Bravo. 

We have also before us several other Spanish 
works, published by Mr. Ackermann “ in London 
and in Mexico.”, The want of a good 
for instructing Spaniards in the English language 
has long been felt ; but this want is now supplied 
by Don José de Urcullu, whose labours will ren- 
der it unnecessary for his countrymen to acquire 
the rudiments of English, as most of them have 
hitherto done, through the circuitous medium of 
the French, An American lady has written 
“ Letters on the Education of the Fair Sex,” 
composed in a pleasing style, aud containing 
moral lessons, from the. perusal of which her 
countrywomen may derive much benefit. We 
must not pass over unnoticed the Catechisms on 
various subjects, which the same publisher has ren- 
dered doubly attractive by theintrinsic merit of the 
contents, and the handsome typographic dress in 
which they are clothed. We have seen eight of 
these instructive Libretillos ;. the subjects of which 
are domestic and rural economy, agriculture, 
geography, chymistry, Roman history, Grecian 
history, history of the ancient empires, and mo- 
rality. The last Catechism bears the name of 
the Rev, Don -Joaqgin..Lorenzo, Villanueva, a 
Spanish priest of great learning, who was obliged 
to seek a refuge in this country from the arbitrary 
government of his own. We are assured that 
many copies of these publications are circulated 
in South America; and we must say, that such 
a diffusion of intelligence among the natives 
appears to us to be a very judicious measure, 
The subjects are not of a kind likely to excite the 
jealousy of the clergy; and such gifts cannot 
fail to be at once agreeable and useful to the 


people. 


An El tary ‘y of Physiology. By F. 
Magendie, M. D. of the Faculty of Paris, 
&c. &c. Translated from the French by J. 8, 
Forsyth, Surgeon. London 1825. Cox and 
Son, 8vo. pp. 607. 

A.rnovGn, as an elementary work, the book be- 

fore us has very strong claims on the notice of 

those to whom it is more particularly addressed, 
viz. ‘* Medical Students,” we should hardly, per- 
haps, have singled it out from the recently pub- 
lished list of able volumes on: the same subject, 
under the respected names of Richerand, Bos- 
tock and others, on the plea of its intrinsic merits, 
great as they are. M. Magendie himself occu- 
ies a place in the foremost rank of physiologists, 

ut his preseht“appearance in an English dress is 

coarse and slovenly: the material is worthy of 4 

more accomplished workman. = 

‘Some time ago, M. Magendie paid a visit to 
this metropolis, and demonstrated certain phe- 

nomena connected with the nervous system, to 2 

private circle of medical men, under circum- 

stances that gave umbrage to the friends of # 
very accomplished and distinguished professor, 
whose discourses had been, in some measure, 
least identical with those of Magendie himself. 
An accusation of want of candour, or of unfair 
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dealing, was Inid against the promoters and 
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abettors of this proceeding. As that affair con- 
cerns merely the_ ies in question, and is too 
strictly connetted with professional 28 to 
admit of discussion here, we shall dismiss it, 
with an expression of regret, that eminent men, 
"of whatever description, or from whatever coun- 
try, should (justly or unjustly) be the subject of 
such charges. At the same time we must con- 
fess, that we were a little astonished at a pro- 
posal to subscribe for bringing M. Magendie over 
again to teach Physiology, or something to that 
effect, in London! Is it come to this? Are the 
difficulties so assiduously thrown around the study 
of the very basis of all medical knowledge, and 
more immediately of Physiology, viz. anatomy, 
already insuperable to British energy, so that we 
must give it up fora bad job, and establish a 
“Foreign Physiological Company,” in compli- 
ment to the fashion of the day? Or are we lazy 
and ignorant to a proverb—full of nothing but 
money—runuing over with it, and callous to the 
ridicule we may excite even among those who 
will hasten to gather up our overflowings? Sub- 
scribing for a Parisian philosopher is an idea 
truly worthy of the novelties agog among us, of 
the present piping times. 

But M. Magendie has more lately been before 
the British public, we had almost said at the 
British bar, on a charge of crimes and misde- 
meanors cognizable in the High Court of Hu- 
manity ; and we are perhaps more fully warranted 
by this than by any other circumstance, in giving 
a sight of him here. We had heard expressions 
of private dissatisfaction with the mode of certain 
demonstrations made by this eminent individual, 
before they were repeated in a quarter so high 
as the House of Commons. While, on the one 
hand, we thoroughly despise larmoyant affecta- 
tion, and would applaud the sacrifice of genuine 
sensibility when it comes in competition with 
duty—while we should even take shame to our- 
selves for hesitating between’ a deference to 
clamour and affectation en the part of mistaken 
persons, however elevated or influential, and the 
urgency of claims imposing upon us a line of 
conduct at variance with the ordinary feelings of 
humanity, we denounce, in the most unqualified 
terms, the infliction of unnecessary pain and tor- 
ture on our dumb and irrational fellows of the 
animate creation—we denounce cruelty. With- 
out entertaining the merits of the particular case 
which has called our attention to the subject, it 
may not, perhaps, be without its use, if we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of warning the young 
inedical philosopher, especially, against wanton 
indulgence in unnecessary practices of this nature, 
from a mistaken sense of duty. Repetition is 
apt, at length, to shut out of view even the claim 
of duty ; and habit will render that entertaining 
which at first was abhorrent. ‘ The righteous 
man is merciful to his beast”—says holy writ ; and 
though ia the exercise of that power, which has 
been delegated to man, as Lord of the Creation, 
for wise and salutary purposes, it may be our duty 
to use the lower animals for various occasions 
connected with our own safety aud convenience— 
even to kill and to destroy them—to accompany 
this exercise of authority with superfluous agonies 
and sufferings unnecessarily protracted, seems to 
carry with it a final responsibility, under which 
we should not chuse to labour. We look upon 
every thing of the kind to be unnecessary that has 
been already done, and from which the results 
have been drawn by competent hands ; and, ac- 
cording to our view of the matter, one should 
hesitate ere admitting the scepticism or even the 
contradiction of others as a valid plea for repeating 
such investigations, merely for their satisfaction. 
When a right-minded and well-intentioned phi- 
losopher has the answer of his conscience, that 


advantage will result to the general cause of hu- 
manity, his discretion, and not we, must guide 
him ; but without this guarantee we should be 
very unwilling ‘to “sanction. at, least the repetition 
of that which is at the best an outrage—and 
should be so to the moral feelings of the inquirer 
himself. 





Dictionnaire des Gens du Monde. 
Dictionary of a Man of 
P. 


the World. 1 vol. 12mo. 
aris. 
A contemporary journal gave, recently, specimens 
ofa Patent Pocket Dictionary. The idea, if not 
original in the New Monthly Magazine, seems to 
have been taken from the work before us, which 
is a pleasant, spirited, satirical work, containing 
definitions of words and things, not exactly con- 
sonant with those of the Academy, but with the 
practice of courts, and society in general. The 
following specimens will display the manner in 
which the task is executed :— 

“ Annot.—Never was a word farther removed 
from its primitive signification. Do you know 
that it means Father, and yet those who wear 
it are condemned to celibacy ? It is true, that in 
days when manners were pure, and religion 
honoured, these gentlemen, sometimes, recol- 
lected the etymology of their names. 
Axpication.—A virtue of necessity. An act 
which a Sovereign signs with as good a grace 
as a traveller presents his purse when a pistol 
is at his breast. 

AxsripGment.—An excellent method for dis- 
figuring the productions of an author. 
Assotutre.—A character which men hate in a 
Sovereign ; which the sex seems tocherish in a 
lover, because it serves as an excuse for their 
own weakness, 

Asunpance.—The germ of disgust ; the ther- 
mometer of a peoples’ love for their princes. 
Anuse or Worps.—A traveller was stopped 
by a torrent ; he called-out to a villager on the 
other side, to ask. him where .it was fordable. 
‘ An hundred yards to the right,’ was the 
reply. He went an hundred yards to the right, 
and was drowned. ‘* Why, you stupid crea- 
ture, I did not teli you to go to your right, but 
mine.’ 

Acapremy.—A literary dormitory—a beauty 
courted by every one, and on whom epigrams 
are made by those who cannot obtain her 
favours. 

“ ApuEsion.—A convenient act, by which a 
person approves a thing he does not like; an 
arrangement between a man’s conscience and 
his interest. 

ApminasLe.—Every word uttered by a man 
in power. 

Aportion.—An act which repairs the errors 
of nature, fortune, and love. 
Aporation.—Homage rendered to the Crea- 
tor, and too often to the creature. 
Apvpressrs.—A saddle that fits all horses. 
Apbversiry.—The crucible of man—he evapo- 
rates, or becomes puritied in it. 
Arrasitiry.—A supplement to wit and senti- 
ment ; a bad habit; a cruel act, with which a 
courtier sacrifices his fellow-creature, while he 
smiles in his face. 

Arrrcrion.—A disinterested sentiment ; less 
animated than love, and more tender than 
friendship. 

Acr.—The only secret that the sex keeps in- 
violably. 

Acrnpa (Pocket-book).—Memento for short 
memories. Witness the man who, going often 
from Paris to Lyons, wrote one day in his 
pocket-book—* ‘l'o recollect I am to be mar- 





ried at Nevers, on my way to Lyons.’ 


«« Amateur.—A man who is neither a poet, a 
painter, nor an orator ; who, however, makes 
verses, judges pictures, and never misses a 
public meeting. ; 
Awyrcnores.—Ehewit of old men ; the delight 
of children and women, 

« A potHecary.—A charlatan, who mixes drugs, 
of which he knows little, to pour into a body, 
of which he knows less. 

Appearances.—A curtain, behind which one 
may do what one pleases; but care must be 
taken to draw it quite close. 

Avuruor.—An indefinable being, who would 
wish to rule the world, and knows not how to 
govern himself ; one who lives on smoke, and 
daily ‘offers himself for sale.” 


SEGUR’S HISTORY OF NAPOLEON'S EXPEDITION. 
We cannot, in justice to this important work, dis- 
miss it without carrying our review through more 
numbers than we are fond of doing: we there- 
fore resume the thread where it was broken off 
a fortuight ago. 

Tn marching through’ Poland, the presence of 
the French, and the retreat of the Russians, 
excited great enthusiasm among the natives ; but 
this feeling was a good deal repressed by Buona- 
parte’s answer to the address from the Diet of 
Warsaw ; in which, among empty professions an 
other things, he said : 

“ «In my position I have many interests to re- 
concile, and many duties to fulfil, Had I reigned 
during the first, second, or third partition of Po- 
land, I would have armed my people in her de- 
fence. - - - - 

«To this it is my duty to add, that I have 
guaranteed to the Emperor of Austria the integrity 
of his dominions, and that I cannot sanction any 
manceuvre, or any movement, tending to distur) 
the peaceable possession of what remains to him 
of the Polish provinces. 7 

“« Only provide that Lithuania, Samogitia, Wi- 
tepsk, Polotsk, Mohilef, Volhynia, the Ukrainc, 
and Podolia, be animated by the same spirit which 
I have witnessed in the Greater Poland ; and Pro- 
vidence will crown the good cause with success. 
I will recompense that devotion of your pro- 
vinces which renders you so interesting, and dis- 
plays so many titles to my esteem and protection, 
by every means that can, under the circumstances, 
depend upon me.’ ”’ a 

Besides the unfortunate passage of the Niemen, 
other direful presages, which would have seri- 
ously alarmed an ordinary mind, affected Napo- 
leon but little. After allusion to the excesses 
and plunder of the French army, when still in? 
Poland—which Buonaparte in vain endeavoured 
to prevent by an angry proclamation : 

“We,” says Segur, “ were irritated at the 
sight of the pillagers, were zealous to pursue and 
punish them; but when the bread and cattle 
were taken from them, and they were seen slowly 
retreating, sometimes eyeing us with a hollow 
look of condensed despair, sometimes bursting 
into tears ; and when they were heard to murmur, 
that, not content with giving them nothing to live 
on, all aubsistence was taken from them, and that 
t! 2 obvious intention was to starve them to death, 
we, then, in our turn, accused ourselves of bar- 
barity to our own people; the murmurers were 
recalled, and their prey restored. Indeed, it was 
imperious necessity which impelled to plunder. 
The officers themselves had no other means of 
subsistence than from the share which the sol- 
diers gave them. A position of so much excess 
engendered fresh excesses, ‘hese rude men, with 
arms in their hands, assaulted by so muny impe- 
rious wants, could scarcely remain moderate. 
They arrived famished at habitations ; at first they 





avked, but, either for the want of being understeod, 








the refusal or of the 
being able to wait, altercations generally arose ; 
then, as they became more and more e 
with huager, they became furious, and after rifling 
both cottage and palace without finding the sub- 
sistence which they sought for, they, in the vio- 


being their enemies, and took their revenge of the 
proprietors by destroying their property. 

“ There were pr Ben actually destroyed 
themselves rather than proceed to such extremi- 
ties ; others did the same after so ng: 
these were the youngest. They pl their fore- 
heads on their muskets, and biew out their brains 
on the public road. But many grew callous ; one 
excess led to another, as people often gtow angry 
with the blows which they inflict. Among the lat. 
ter, some vagabonds took vengeance of their dis- 
tresses upon persons ; in the midst of so inauspi- 
cious an aspect of nature, they became denatu- 
ralized ; abandoned to themselves at so great a 
distance from home, they imagined that every 
thing was allowed them,’ and that their sufferings 
authorised them in making others suffer. 

“In an army so numerous, and composed of so 
many nations, it was natural also to find more 
malefactors than in a smaller one: the causes of 
so many evilsinduced fresh ones ; already enfeebled 
by famme, it was necessary to make forced marches 
in order to fly from it, and reach the enemy. At 
night when they halted, the soldiers thronged into 
the houses ; there, worn out with fatigue and want, 
they threw themselves upon the first dirty straw 
they met with. The most robust had barely spi- 
rits left to knead the flour which they found, and 
to light the ovens with which all those wooden 
houses were supplied ; others had scarcely strength 
to go a few paces in order to light the fires neces- 
sary to cook some food ; their officers, exhausted 
like themselves, feebly gave orders to take more 
care, and neglected to see that their orders were 
obeyed. A piece of burnt wood, at such times 
escaping from an oven, or a spark from the fire of 
the bivouacs, were sufficient to burn a castle or a 
whole village, and cause the deaths of numerous 
soldiers, to whom they might have given a mise- 
rable refuge. In other respects, these disorders 
were very rare in Lithuania. 

“The Emperor was not unaware of these details, 
but he had committed himself too far. Even at 
Wilna, all these disorders had taken place ; the 
Duke of Treviso, among others, informed him, 
‘ that he had seen, from the Niemen to the Vilia, 
nothing but devastated houses, and and 

vision-waggons abandoned ; they were found 

i on the highways and in the field, over- 
turned, broke open, and their contents scattered 
here and there, and pillaged, as if they had been 
taken by the enemy: he should have imagined 
himself following a defeated army. Ten thousand 
horses had been killed by the cold rains of the 
great storm, and by the green corn, which had 
secome their usual and only food. Their car- 
vasses were lying encumbering the road : 
sent forth a mephitic smell impossible to breathe : 
it was a new scourge, which some compared to 
famine, but much more terrible. Several soldiers 
of the young guard had already perished of 
hunger.’ 


‘* Up to that point Napoleon listened with calm- 
ness, but here he abruptly interrupted the speaker. 
Wishing to escape from distress by incredulity, 
he exclaimed, ‘ It is impossible! where are their 
twenty days’ provisions? Soldiers well com- 
manded never die of hunger.’ ” 

But Napoleon “ was constrained to shut his 


eyes to facts. It is well known that the greater 
part of his ministers were not flatterers. Both 


they | Shall we stay where we are, or advance? How is 
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Clear-sighted 


the minutest details ; having 


him- 
self of all precautions, that hé abandoned all these 
preparations, and sufféred himself to'be hurried 


rompt victory, and sudden peace.” 
x The sbebens ofthe Russian armiés we ‘slall 
not follow, but rather present more novel matter. 
At Vitepsk, no envoy from Alexander having 
made his appearance, and his first dispositions 
being completed, Napoleon was seized with 
impatience. 
“* He was observed to grow restless; whether 
it was that inactivity annoyed him, as it does all 
men of active habits, and that he preferred danger 
to the weariness of expectation ; or that he was 
agitated by that desire of acquisition, which, with 
the greater part of mankind, has stronger efficacy 
than the pleasure of preserving, or the fear of 


losing. 

ms was then especially that the image of cap- 
tive Moscow besieged him ; it was the boundary 
of his fears, the object of his hopes : possessed of 
that, he would possess every thing. From that 
time it was foreseen that an ardent and.restless 
genius, like his, and accustomed to short cuts, 
would not wait eight months, when he felt his 
object within his reach, and when twenty days 
were sufficient to attain it. ; 
‘« We’ must not, however, be too hasty in 
judging this extraordinary man by the weaknesses 
common to all men. We shall presently hear 
from himself ;—we shall see how much his po- 
litical position tended to complicate his military 
position. At a later period, we shall be less 
tempted to blame the resolution he was now about 
to take, when it is seen that the fate of Russia 
depended upon only tne more day’s health, which 
failed Napoleon, even on the very field of the 
Moskwa. 
‘* Meantime, he at first appeared hardly bold 
enough, to confess to himself a project of such 
great temerity. But by degrees, he assumed 
courage to look it in the face. He then began to 
deliberate, and the state of great irresolution 
which tormented his mind affected his whole 
frame. He was observed to wander about his 
apartments, as if pursued by some dangerous 
temptation ; nothing could rivet his attention ; he 
every moment began, ‘quitted, and resumed his 
labour ; he walked about without any object ; 
inquired the hour, and looked at his watch ; 
completely absorbed, he stopped, hummed a tune 
with an absent air, and again began walking 
about. 

“« In the midst of his perpléxity, he occasional 
addressed the persons whom he met with uch 
half sentences as ‘ Well! what shall we do? 


it porsible to stop short in the midst of so glorious 
acareer?’ He did not wait for their reply ; but 
still kept wandering about, as if he was look- 
ing for something or somebody to terminate his 
indecision. 

«* At length, quite overwhelmed with the 
weight of such an important consideration, and 
oppressed with so great an uncertainty, he would 
throw himself on one of the beds, which he had 
caused to be laid on the floor of his apartments. 
His frame, exhausted by the heat, and the strug- 
gles of his mind, could only bear a covering of 
the slightest texture ; it was in that state that he 
passed a portion of his days at Witepsk. 





facts and men spoke sufficiently ; but what could 


ce inability iy teach him? Of what was hé ignorant? Had/only the more active. ‘ How mimny 
Siludhctitte to sdtafy thest dosaunt, and thotr cathunt at hs preparations ben dictatedy the moat wie 


motives 


him towards Moscow! - How support at 


ed 
joresight 7° What could be said to| Witepsk the ennui of séven winter months '—he, 
him, which he had not himself said and written aj who till then had always been the assailant, was 
hundred times? It was, after having anticipated about to be reduced to a defensive position; 
re: for every | part unworthy of him, of which he had no expe- 
inconveniénce, having provided: évery thing for a/rience, and adverse to his genius. 
lence of their despair, accused the inhabitants of| slow and methodical war, that he dive i 


“* « Moréover, at Witepsk, nothing had been 
decided, and yet, at what a distance was he 
already from France! Europe, then, would at 


away by habit, by the necessity of short wars, of|length behold him stopped, whom nothing had 


been able to stop. Would not the duration of 
the enterprize augmentits danger? Ought he to 
allow Russia time tq arm herself entirely? How 
long could he protract this uncertain condition 
without impairing the charm of his infallibility, 
(which the resistanee of Spain had already en- 
feebled) and without engendering dangerous 
hopes in Europe? What would be thought, if 
it were known that a third of his army, dispersed 
or sick, were no longer in the ranks? It was 
indispensable, therefore, to dazzle the world 
speedily by the éclat of a great victory, and hide 
so many sacrifices under a heap of laurels. 

“« Then, if he remained at Witepsk, he con- 
sidered that he should have the ennui, the whole 
expense, all the inconveniences, and all the 
anxieties of a defensive position to bear ; while at 
Moscow there would be peace, abundance, @ 
reimbursement of the expenses of the war, and 
immortal glory. He persuaded himself that au- 
dacity for him was henceforth the greatest pru- 
dence ; that it is the same with all hazardous 
undertakings, as with faults, in which there i 
always risk at the beginning, but frequently gain 
at the conclusion ; that the more inexcusable they 
are, the more they require to be successful. 
That it was indispensable, therefore, to consum- 
mate this undertaking, to push it to the utmost, 
astonish the universe, beat down Alexander by 
his audacity, and carry off a prize which should 
be a compensation for so many losses. é 
“Thus it was,. that the seme danger which 
perhaps ought to have recalled him to the Nie- 
men, or kept him stationary on the Duna, urged 
him towards Moscow! Such is the peculiarity of 
false positions ; every thing in them is eee 
temerity is prudence ; there is no choice left ~ 
of errors ; there is no hope but in the errors of the 
enemy, and in chance. ; 

“ Having at last determined, he hastily arose, 
as if not to allow time to his own reflections ~ 
renew so painful a state of uncertainty; am 
already quite full of the plan which was to = 
his conquest, he hastened to his maps ; they p A 
sented to his view the cities of Smolensk - 
Moscow ; ‘ the great Moscow, the holy city ; , 
names which he repeated with satisfaction, ane 
which served to add new fuel to his ambitious 
flame. Fired with this prospect, his a 
plete with the energy of his mighty comer 
appears jeoisened ty the genius of we oy 
voice deepens ; his eyé flashes fire; am “4 
countenance darkens. His attendants —_— 
from his presence, struck with mingled = _~ ' 
respect ; but at length his plan is fixed ; ah éah 
termination taken ; his order of march pon oer 
Instantly, the internal struggle by which ne “4 
been agitated subsided ; and no sooner ten 
delivered of his terrible conception, than " 
countenance resumed it#“usual mild and tranqu 
character.” 2 
The opposition to the Emperor’s plans, Dy 
the officers of his household, was useless. 

“« During one of his impatient fits, he told ae 
of the generals of his guard, ‘ you were bora 10 
bivouac, and in a bivouae you will die. 

How false the actions of great men are on some 
occasions, is well illustrated by the following 





“ But when his body was at rest, his spirit was 
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«Na ie Ee 
to amnéuricé daily victdriéé to the} 
Furks. fue or false was of no corisequence, 


of ing théir treaty with Russia. He 
php avores de this task, when i¢ 
Red Russia arrivéd at Witepsk, and informed 
Duroc, that they had heard the report: of the 
Russian cannon announcing the peace of Bucha- 
rest. That treaty, signed by Kutusof, was rati- 
fied on the 14th of July. 

At this intelligence, which Duroc transmitted 


negotiations to which he imputed this result ; 
then, to the blind stupidity of the Turks, to whom 
their treaties of peace were always more fatal 
than their wars ; lastly, the perfidiows policy of 
his allies, all of whom, taking advantage of the 
distance and the obscurity of the seraglio, had, 
doubtless, dared to unite against their common 
dicta 


itor. 

“This event rendered a prompt victory still 
more necessary to him. All hope of peace was 
now at anend. He had just read the proclama- 
tions of Alexander. Being addressed to a rude 

le, they were necessarily unrefined.” 

uonaparte was ince’ by the reproaches 
thrown upon him, and his successes and reverses 
stimulated his mind. He most ardently desired 
to bring the Russians to a pitched and decisivé 
battle, and they as regularly avoided it. He had 
been disappointed at the Niemen; at Wilma, and 
at Vitepsk, and also at Smolensk, after a partial 
and smart engagement. Having inspected the 
field of battle, ‘‘ he came to oné of the gates of 
the citadel, near the Boristhenes, facing the suburb 
on the right bank, which was still occupied by 
the Russians. There, surrounded by Marshals 
Ney, Davoust, Mortier, the Grand-marshal Duroc, 
Count de Lobau, and another general, he sat down 
on some mats before a hut, not sa much to observe 
the enemy, as to relieve his heart from the load 
which oppressed it, and to seek, in the flattery 
or in the ardour of his generals, encouragement 
against facts and against himself. 

“« He talked long, vehemently, and without in- 
terruption. ‘ What a y 3 on for Barclay, to 
have given up without fighting, the key of old 

ussia! and yet, what a field of honour he had 
offered to him! how advantageous it was for him! 
a fortified town to support and take part in his 
efforts! the same town and a river to receive and 
cover the wreck of his army, if defeated ! 

“« And what would he haye had to fight? an 
yeh — indeed, og haya for want 

toom, and having nothi t precipices for its 
retreat. It had given itec at < eae, to 
his blows. Barclay had wanted nothing but reso- 
lution. It was, therefore, all over with Russia. 
She had no army but to witness the fall of her 
cities, and not to defend them, 
what more favourable ground could Barclay make 
@ stand? what position would he determine to 
dispute? he, who had forsaken that Smolensk, 
called by him Smolensk the holy, Smolensk the 
strong, the key of Moscow, the bulwark of Rus- 
sia, which, as it had been given out, was to prove 
the grave of the French! Wé should presently 
see the effect of this loss on the Ruséians ; we 

should see their Lithuanian soldiers, nay, even 
those of Smolei..*, deserting their ranks, indig- 
nant at the surrender of their capital without a 
struggle.’ 

** Napoleon added, that, ‘ authentic reports had 
made him acquainted with the weakness of the 
Russian divisions ; that most of them were al- 


«jasking advice, but that he had been talking all 


For, in fact, on} 


ander would sd0n cease to have at . The 
tabble of peasants armed with pikes, whom we 
had just seen if the train of their battalions, suf- 
ficiently demonstrated to what shifts their gene- 
tals weré reduced.’ 

«« While the Emperor was thus talking, the balls 
of the Russian riflemen were whizzing about his 
ears ; init he was worked up by his subject. He 
launched out against the enemy’s general and 
army, as if he could have destroyed it by his rea- 
soning, bécause he could not by victory. Noone 
answered him; it was evident that he was not 


this time to himself; that he was contending 
against his own reflections, and that, by this tor- 
rent of conjectures, he was seeking to impose 
upon himself, and striving to draw others as well 
as himself into his illusions.” 

It had been ry ined and desired by many that 
Napoleon should have taken up his winter can- 
tonments at Smolensk, but, impelled by his na- 
tural ardour and irresistible ambition, he deter- 
mined to push forward to Moscow. 





FAVART’S MEMOIRS. 

Witn the following selection we close our 
notice of these éntertaining Memoirs (from which 
our Nos, 421 and 422 contained extracts), and an 
account, Which the pressure of other matters pre- 
vented us from concluding till now. The flat- 
tery of which Garrick was so fond, is abundant in 
them, but they are both curious and characteristic. 


Fragment of a Letter from Garrick to M. 
Monnet. 

I am miserable that I have not yet replied 
to thé delightful létter which our dear friend 
Favart wrote to me a long time ago. I love him 
with all my heart ; but I am ashamed to write 
to him in French. His brilliant reputation has 
winged its way ever hither; and all-the honours 
which are lavished upon him fill my soul with 
unfeigned pleasure. I conjure you, by our friend- 
ship, to express to him, in my behalf, every thing 
kind and flattering which the most profound 
esteém can dictate. Farewell, dear Monnet; 


understood our language. 


Letter from M. Marmontel to M. Favart. 
20 April, 1761. 


employ it with advantage. A diamond happened 
to fall under my hands; I cut it after my own 
manner, but it is you who have set it, and the 
brilliants with which you have encircled it have 
enhanced its value. It is for me then to thank 
you, and to join the public in eulogizing you. 
we done this most sincerely, and | indulge 
myself again, on the present occasion, in that 
4 Your advice and your success will 
men of letters to make use of 

some of the to: “ues which are interspersed in 
my tales. For tnese individuals it is that I have 
employed them ; you may readily believe, that if 
I had the choice of the artist, you should have 
the preference over many others. This is a jus- 
tice which I have in rendering, not only 
to your talents, which I have always justly appre- 
ciated, but to the excellence of your morals, a 
merit perhaps still more rare. The title of friend, 
which you give me in your verses, will always be 
dear to me, from men of letters as estimable as 
yourself ; I beg you to preserve it for me, and I 
shall my little story of Soliman as the 
most lucrative work that I have written during 
my life. 
I most ly kiss, not only the dust of 





ready much reduced; that they suffered them- 
selves to be destroyed in detail, und that Alex- 


would to God that you and our friend Favart] larly. 


Letter ftom M: Favart to Garrick. 
9th January, 1767. 
Dear Garrick—We are in the habit of 
writing periodically, at the commencement of 
every year, to. our superiors and to our professed 
friends. These exacting a> would give them- 
selves airs if we failed in this ridiculous duty. 
We are obliged, then, annually to pay them a 
tribute of insipidities which they might very 
well do without. ‘True friendship is ignorant of 
terms ; every day and every hour is alike to it ; 
itis always the same, and has no need of pro- 
testations, and every new oath of fidelity would 
be a new insult to it. You have assured me that 
you regard me, and I believe it. If you are 
equally sute of my friendship, allis said for our 
lives. You will write to me when the humour 
seizes you, and I will reply in the same manner. 
A propos, if I did not know you to be indulgent, 
I should think that you are offended with me for 
not having yet thanked you for the present which 
you made me, It is one of the most agreeable 
that I have ever seen. The epigraph which I 
have placed underneath the portrait of our dear 
Garrick is, 
PLURES. IN UNO. 
The following verses express my ideas : 
En lui seul on voit plusieurs hommes ; 
Lui seul nous offre les tableaux 
De mille et mille originaux, 
Tant des sitcles passés que du siécle od nous sommes. 
Les ridicules, les erreurs 
Sont traces d’aprés eux par ge peintre fidele ; 
Mais pour representer l’honnéte homme et les meurs, 
11 n’a pas besoin de modéle « 
On receiving this charming portrait, I will 
confess to you that it was some moments before 
I could discover the resemblance, and my incer- 
titude gave rise to a few stanzas, with which I 
am loth to trouble you. 
Est-ce toi, cher Garrick, et l’art de la peinture 
Offre-t-il & mea yenx le Roscius Anglais? 
Tu changes A ton gré, de forme, de figure, 
Mais ton ceur ne change jamais. 
Si Partiste eft pu re avec dea traite de flamme 
L’amiti¢, la franchise, et l'amour du bienfait, 
Esprit, gout, sentiment .... genie .. . enfin ton Ame, 
J’aurois reconna ton portrait. t : 
We have had several debuts at our different 
theatres for some time past ; but I do not con- 
sider it worth while to speak of them particu- 


M. de Miére has furnished the Théatre 
Frangais with a new tragedy, entitled Guillaume 
Tell. The author is admired for having strictl 

adhered to history, and for having em ellished 


A happy idea, my dear friend, may occur to any|- oa E ace 
one, but it belongs alone to télent snd.te thete toll by many striking and happy details. This sub- 


ject, which is so interesting to the Swiss, has not 
produced the same sensation at Paris, which it 
would have inspired in the Thirteen Cantons. 

At the Comédie Italienne has been brought 
out Esop to Cytherea. The words are by little 
Dancourt, surnamed de Burlin. This piece was 


1) retouched by M. Pontwel. The music is by M. 


Trial. It is a medly of somewhat common 
episodic scenes ; but last scene, which is a 
satire on the Comédie Francaise and on the 
Opera, has secured this trifle nine full repre- 
sentations. Indifferent as the piece is, this little 
comedy has caused a general ferment by attack- 
ing the old taste in music of our ancient operas. 
It is asserted, that this badinage has contributed 
in no slight degree to disgust M, M. Rebel and 
Franceur with the direction of the great lyrie 
theatre. They resign their sceptre into the 





*Translation.—in him alone we behold many men ; he, 
alone, presents us the portraits of ten thousaad originals, 
both of past and present times. Absurdities and errors 
are pourtrayed from them by this faithful painter; but 
in representing an honest and a virtuous man, he needs 
no model. 

+ Translation.—Is it thou, dear Garrick, and does the 
art of painting present to my view the English Roscius? 
Thou changest, at thy pleasure, both form and face, but 
thy heart never changes. If the artist could have em- 
bodied, with touches of fire, friendship, frankness, bene- 





respectfully k 
the feet, but even the slipper of Roxalana, 





. Wit, taste, sentiment nius—in a word, th 
soul, I should have recognized ¢ y portrait, oe 
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hands of M. M. le Breton and Trial. The new 
teign will commence at theensuing Easter. Iam 
sensible that all this will not greatly interest you; 
but to make up for the ennui which these trifling 
rtetails may occasion you, I will relate to you a 
ittle adventure, from which, I am of opinion, 
might be constructed a piece for the lish 
theatre. The principal actor is very well known ; 
but it is not necessary that I should designate 
him otherwise than by his initials, 

M. B; was at dinner at his small country 
house, with a numerous company. At the des- 
sert, a footman entered to announce to him an 
old lady, Who absolutely insisted on speaking to 
him. ‘Say that. am mot at home.’—‘ But, Sir.’ 
—‘ Go, then ; dost thou wish me to go myself 
and tell her so?—‘ But, Sir—How !—She has a 
charming girl with her.’-—*‘ Well! let them come 
in.’ The » lacquey. immediately introduced a 
female in mourning, who was followed by a young 
lady, modestly dvessed. Her bosom was covered 
by a kerchief of cambric, carelessly fastened ; 
her eyes were cast down, but when she chanced 
to raise them for a moment, they darted forth 
lightnings, which struck the astonished M. B. 
The old lady said—* Pardon me, gentlemen and 
ladies ; do-not let me disturb the company; but it 
is an affair that interests me deeply, and I have 
noed of the protection of this gentleman. She 
went through the details of a law-suit, which no 
one present comprehended, as all eyes were turned 
upon the young person, and, for the same reason, 
M. B, considered the cause perfectly just. The 
old lady begged him to go into his study, in order 
that she might converse with him in ‘private. 
When they had entered it, the good woman said 
to him—‘ My law-suit, Sir, is a mere fable ; but 
the young creature that I have with me is a 
reality. 1 have remarked the impression which 
she has made upon you ; if you will secure us an 
income, you may dispose of my protégée.’ M. B. 
replied—* Will you be satisfied with 4,0U0 francs 
a-year ?’—‘ It is enough,’ returned the matron ; 
“ to-morrow you shall give your signature, and 
the day after to-morrow we will sup with you, 
and you shall be the favoured Sultan.’ She again 
entered the room in which she had left her 
daughter, and took her back to Paris, informing 
her, upon the route, of the arrangement which 
she had made with M. B. The daughter was 
virtuous, and was greatly surprised at the con- 
versation of her mother (for she believed the old 
lady stood in that relationship to her); she even 
reproached her severely for such a proceeding. 
* Mother,’ said she to her, ‘ you have always in- 
stilled into me pure principles: Ah! why have 
you suddenly ng your character? The re- 
spect which I felt for you was a delightful sen- 
sation to my soul; what you now say to me is 
doubtless a stratagem to try me ; you would not 
wish to deprive me of the happiness I feel in 
esteeming you.’ The other knew not what to 
answer, and she cut the matter short. ‘ Learn 
that I am not your mother; I bought you from 
her to whom you owe your existence. You know 
that I have spared nothing in your education, 
and it is now time for mé to reap the:fruits‘of my 
expenses and of the attentions which I have paid 
you. Go, Mademoiselle, go to your bed, and 

repare yourself to fulfil my wishes to-morrow.’ 
he poor child could not close her eyes the whole 
night. ‘What a dreadful situation am I in! who, 
then, are my parents,’ exclaimed the agitated 
girl. She privately formed a resolution ; arose 
befur of day, deceived the vigilance of 
_ urried to the Lieutenant of 
. eclared her situation. This 
e ul her: ‘ My poor girl, do 
rae follew . your pretended 
gad be assured that nothing 

F 4 


unpleasant shall happen to you; I give you my 
wel of honour upon it. Mheered by thie assu- 
rance, she returned to the house of the matron, 
who had not yet risen, and who had no suspicion 
of what was going on. They went together to 
the rendezvous. M. B. had assembled some 
particular friends to be the witnesses of bis good 
fortune ; for in this kind of connexion, vanity, 
more than , is concerned. The cémpany 
sat down to table, the conversation became’ free, 
and the young intended victim blushed ; inno- 
cence would blush at even less than this. During 
one of the mest animated periods of the conver- 
sation, a gendarme entered. ‘ Sir,’ said he, 
addressing M. B., ‘1 know that you have a right 
to receive into your house any one whom you ma’ 
think proper ; but you are not acquainted wi 
this lady and this young demoiselle whom you 
have at yourtable. Ihave orders to arrest them. 
I shall conduct Madame to the hospital, and 
Mademoiselle to the Convent which she may her- 
self select ; but before I leave this place, this 
hag (pointing at the old woman) must declare 
instantly who is the real mother ofthe young 
person whom she has wished to prostitute.’ The 
old woman, in great alarm, stammeringly replied, 
that the real mother was Mademoiselle Frédéric. 
On hearing this name, M. B. gazed upon the 
young lady, repeating to himself—‘ Frédéric! 
Frédéric! ‘Lsee her; she had only one child, and 
it was a daughter; ah! it is thou, it is thou; 1 
recognize thee!’ and he threw himself into the 
arms of the person. The gendarme, 
affected by this scene of recognition, in which 
the feelings of nature were so plainly visible, 
left the young lady with her father, and coa- 
ducted the false mother to a place of imprison- 
ment. M.B. has gained by the change ; instead of 
a mistress, he finds a tender, prudent, and virtu- 
ous daughter, who serves as an example to his 
family. 

I send you at epistle of Voltaire, which is 
not yet printed. Itis easy to discern that his 
only object is to overwhélm and crush our cele- 
brated Jean-Jaques. Every body is at present 
in hostility with the philosopher of Geneva. In 
communicating to you this satire, I hope you 
will not render it publit. It is abominable for 
thinking people to aggravate the misfortune of a 
man of letters, who can only be reproached with 
an erroneously-understood philosophy of which 
he is himself the victim. 

M. ‘de Marigfy, brother of the late Marquise 
de Pom ur, has just married Mademoiselle 
Filleul, who is a master-piece of beauty. It has 
been said, on the subject ef this marriage, that 
Madame de Marigny was a syren. Why is this? 
Because a syren is a beautiful woman from the 
head to the waist, and because the remainder is 
the tail of a fish (poisam). * Nota that M. de 
Marigny is called Poisson (fish), and allusion is 
made to his tail, or train, meaning his wife. 

You promised me, my dear-Garrick, to send 
me the translation of an English comedy by 
Otway or Dryden. I do not now recollect the 
title ; but the subject is a husband who forces 
his wife to yield to the importunities of his rival. 
As I have a subject almost similar, | should 
make no scruple in profiting by the beauties of 
the English comedy. I am, with the most in- 
violable attachment, my friend, yours, &c. 

My respects to the happiest of all wives. 

SIGHTS OF BOOKS. i 
The Pocket Annual Register of the Year 1824. 

Published by J. Cumberland, and T. Boys, 

Is a good design, but improperly executed. 
Such a work should be an impartial narrative of 
events, not a manual of political opinions: its 





duty is to record, aot te discuss. What have 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 


a 


Registers to do with such heads of chapters as 
‘* Parliament versus the People.” The cloven 
foot of party destroys the usefulness of every 
publication of this class, whether it be Whig, 
Tory, or Radical ; and we regret to see so much 
of the hoof in this otherwise convenient little 
volume, 


The Pictures; The Betrothing.—Novels. Trans- 
lated from the German of Lewis Tieck. imo. 
pp- 255. London 1845. Whittaker. 

We never have been very great admirers of 
translations, as far as regards the higher works 
of literature. Poetry is the most untransmutable 
of all metals ;-and Tasso in an English dress, 
and Shakspeare in a French one, only make their 
readers feel how little they gain, and how much 
they lose. A man capable of rendering these 
authors as they should be:rendered, must be one: 
who could write as they have written; and such 
a one would be far better employed on original 
matter than on imitation, But the objection to 
translating poetry holds good no longer when ap- 
plied to prose, at least to the generality of prose : 
here translation is beneficial ; and we may com- 
pare these excursions into the literature of other 
nations, to so many mental voyages, which sup- 
ply materials for that justness of estimate in our 
self appreciation, which only contrast and com- 
parison can give. 

The tales before us are well translated, and 
deserve translation : rather didactic in their style, 
an occasional originality seasons the length of 
dialogue ; and there is sufficiency of observation 
and interest to induce the reader of the first page 
to end with the last. 

Plain Instructions to Executors and Administra- 
turs; with an Abstract, illustrated with Notes 
and Examples, of the Statute 36 Geo. III., cap, 
52., &e. &c. pp. 93. Longman and Co. 

We are always willing to be foremost in be- 

stowing ‘our meed of ap ion upon a work 

of this description, which has for its object gene- 
ral utility ; the more ie roger when we find, as 
in the present case, that the author has cou- 

densed a considerable mass of information into a 

small compass with a judicious pen, and is thus 

enabled to present the result to the public at a 

price within the reach of all such as may be de- 

sirous of its possession, which is very far from 
being the case with other publications upon the 
same subject. 

As the laws respecting legacy and administra- 
tion duties, probates of wills, &c. can form no 
subject of extract for our pages, we leave the 
work to the notice of all those whom it may 
concern, (and who, at some time or other, has 
not'the melancholy duties of executor to per- 
form?) ; and have only to add, that the author 
appears to us to have performed his task with 
considerably ability, which will be particularly 
apparent in his Abstract, and very intelligible 
explanations, of the Statute 36 of the late hing 
—the principal Act relating to the Legacy 











Thoughts in Rhyme, By an East Anglian. 12mo. 
Londo: 


m. 3S. Low. ‘ 
Twe.or three prettily expressed “‘ Thoughts” in- 
duce us to quote the following poems from a little 
volume, which, if it has no stars, has, at any 
rate, a few flowers : 
** With stilly step I stole to the couch, 
Where my two sweet infant buds lay sleeping ; 
The lip of the one was glowing with smiles, 
But the cheek of the other was stain’d w ith weeping. 
Yet their dear little dimpled arms were twin'd 
Around each neck ; and they closer pressed, 
As if.a sweet sympathy, even in dreams, 
Had bound up their'souls in bonds of the bless’dt 
** Perhaps ’twas a fond and foolish thought, 
Bat I held it ap omen of future days : 
girl! qnotb I, thoa art born to tears, 
Bat thy brother shall bask in Fortune's rays. 
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hy delicate spirit shall not be crush’d, 
Ver this is an earnest when dark griefs lower— 
His arm will support thy drooping frame, 
‘And raise thy head from the bending shower.” 


** J thought | had a friend! 
But, when winter days came on, 

I found myself forsaken, 
For my summer frieud was gone. 

He lived but in the joyous sun : 
When Sorrow spread her shade 

He fell away; but left a thorn 
That wounds—too deeply made. 

** Tf buman care—fond cherishing— 
And kind thoughts—coul: have kept 

This trusted friend from fading thus, 
His loss I had not wepte 

But there are things which oft we love, 
And clasp anto the breast, 

That only break our happiness, 
And steal away our rest. 

** J little deemed—while greenly grew 
The vernal buds of Haepe, 

And Life’s smooth pathway wound along 
Bright Fortune’s sunny slo 

That he who close companion’d me, 
And balmy joys supplied, 

Would not endure a bleaker day— 
A passing storm abide ! 

** Well—be it so ; it shall not wake 
Another tear or sigh ; 

My sighs shall be locked np in scorn, 
And my tears—ah ! they are dry. 

Though a thousand brilliant suns should rise 
To light my future fate, 

Thou never more art mine, FALSE FRIEND! 
I know thee—but, too late !” 

So much for the poetry: we have nothing for 
criticism ; for having compared these poems to 
flowers, we find no pleasure in picking them to 
pieces. But we advise the writer by all means to 
cultivate his garden : it seems to us to be capable 
of producing a show, not only of great natural 
beauty, but of cultivated splendour. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
Paris, March 26, 1825. 

Ax the sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
on Monday the 2tst March, Baron Cuvier read 
a letter tom M. Bredin, of Lyony respecting 
some fossil bones discovered in a garden near 
that city. ‘These bones were found near the top 
of a small eminence, at the depth cf from six to 
nine feet, and were scattered over a space of 
sixty feet in length, by from 20 to 25 feet in 
breadth. The upper layer cousisted of the bones of 
elephants, all of which appear to have belonged 
to the same animal ; its lower jaw containing 
four of its molares, its upper rib, its two humeri, 
and its two tibia, have all been found in a good 
state of preservation. Under these bones have 
been found others, which have evidently be- 
longed to oxen and to horses, aud which are 
also in afossil state. At a few feet distance from 
the latter, lay several heaps of bones, all broken 
into small pieces; and a little farther, several 
Jaw-bones of elephants, as well as the humeri of 
the same animal, all holding firmly together. 
The same heap also contained the humerus 
and the exbitus of a horse, both of which, al- 
though still entire, appear to have been sub- 
jected to avery strong pressure,for a consider- 
able time. All these bones were so soft on being 
taken out of the earth, that the persons who 
found them were afraid to wash them, for fear of 
injuring their form ; the nail sunk into their sub- 
stance on the least pressure. Tihis circumstance 
must be attributed to the nature of the soil in 
which they have been buried. The elephants’ 
boues, which lay nearest to the surface, were 
also the most soit. M. Bredin has sent exact 
designs of these different specimens to M. Cuvier, 
who has ascertamed them to be evidently of a 
fossil nature. Those of the elephant belong to 
the species called by the Russians mammoth, 
which is the fossil elephant so common in Siberia, 
aad in some of the islands of the Frozen Ocean. 

_ Baron Cuvier read a second memoir on the sub- 
ect of certain species of fish found in the equa- 
tonal rezions, and which have the singuler pro- 
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enemies tee 

perty of living for a considerable time out of 
water. These fishes are found in fresh water, 
and their flesh has a very agreeable flavour. 
When cut up into small pieces, each fragment 
continues to palpitate for a considerable time 
after itit has been separated from the rest of the 
body ; and this quality renders them very useful 
to the Indian jugglers, who exhibit them as a 
curiosity to their spectators. Some of them have 
been found at the height of ten feet from the 
ground, on palm trees, on the borders of certain 
ponds and lakes. 

Doctor Bailly has lately‘communicated to the 
Institute the result of an inquiry of a very inte- 
resting and curious nature, in severals respects. 
After numerous statistical researches on the 
variety and changes of the births in several towns 
placed in different circumstances, he has ar- 
rived at the positive conclusion, that the state of 
health and of strength of tle parents exercises a 
decisive influence over the sex of the children 
they may produce ; from which observation he 
deduces the conclusion, that it is possible, by 
means of an appropriate regimen, to create a 
degree of strength or of weakness capable of 
increasing the natural chances which already 
exist in favour of the births of males or of fe- 
males. «This phisiological discovery may be turned 
to great advantage if applied to domestic economy, 
by affording a means of increasing the number 
of males or of females in flocks, according as it 
may be necessary. 

A sloop of war which has lately arrived from 
Alexandria, in the bay of Toulon, has on board 
a magnificent Egyptian ‘Temple, destined for the 
Museum of the Louvre. It is a most valuable 
piece of antiquity, and is formed of one stone, 
of red granite, and weighs about fourteen tons. 
The same vessel has also brought over twelve 
horses, of different breeds, and& young elephant, 
which has been sent by the Paha to the King 
of France. 

We find frequent mention made in ‘the Ro- 
man History of a Temple of the Earth ( Templum 
Telluris’), which was spoken of as being situated 
in Rome. For the first time, traces of it have 
lately been discovered by some workmen, who, 
in digging in the neighbourhood of the Tower of 
Conti, have met with the foundations of an an- 
cient building, which are ascertained to be those 
of the above-mentioned temple. 

The following statement shows the number of 
the French Clergy on the 1st of January, 1825 :— 
Archbishops and Bishops, 75; Vicars General, 
287 ; ‘Titular Canons, 725; Honorary Canons, 
1,255; Rectors, 2,828 ; Curates, 22,225; Vicars, 
5,396; Priests of parishes, authorised to preach 
and receive confessions, 1,850 ;.Priests employed 
as Governors or P. in Seminaries, 876. 
The number of Pupils in the Seminaries, who 
have received orders, amountsto 4,044; and the 
Nuns to 19,271. 

The ice bringing to Paris from Volvic, for the 
civic fétes at the time of the Coronation, fills 
thirty boats, and the transport alone is estimated 
to cost 100,000 francs. 

The representation for the benefit of Talma, on 
Monday the ¢ist, at the Academie Royale de 
Musique, was attended by an immense au- 
dience, eager to testify their respect for the talents 
of the great tragedian. Notwithstanding the 
augmentation of price, all the places had been 
pre-engaged for several days, and pit tickets were 
sold on the morning ‘of Monday for 50 francs by 
persons who had purchased them on speculation. 
The play-was Othello, partly taken from the Eng- 
lish by Ducis, but one of his worst productions. 
Indeed, were it not for the transcendent powers of 
Talma, and the favourable reception he is always 
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been heard to the end. The character of Jage, 
one of Shakspeare’s finest conceptions, is entirely 
omitted in the French translation, and is replaced 
by 2 mean shuffiing Pesure, in every respect in- 
ferior to the deep designing truitor of the English 
stage. The Venetian costume adopted by Talma, 
although certainly more correct, when we con- 
sider the improbability of Christian troops suffer- 
ing themselves to be commanded by a turbaued 
infidel, did not strike us as a desirable change. 
The Turban seems better suited to the expression 
of the deadly sentiment of vindictive jealousy 
that sparkles in the eyes of the Moor. 

Notwithstanding that the play was not much 
liked, every thing went off with éclut, and the 
receipts of the evening are estimated to have 
amounted to upwards of 30,000 francs. The 
celebrated Martin made his re-appearance, for 
this occasion only, in the piece of the Voitures 
Versées, and although now, upwards of sixty years 
of age, he sung with the same grace and extent 
of voice which formerly rendered him the first 
singer of the Paris stage. The representation 
concluded with the Judgment de Paris, in which 
Albert and the united corps de ballet, if possible 
exceeded themselves in honour of the evening. 
Talma will continue playing at the Theatre 
Frangais until the end of the month when he 
goes to Brussels to fulfil un engagement of two 
months. : 

Mr, Soumet’s tragedy of Jeanne d’Arc was 
performed, for the fourth time, at the Odeon, on 
Monday last, the ¢ist.; and, notwithstanding the 
great attraction presented at the Academie Royale, 
the theatre was so crowded that several persons 
were unable to gain admittance. The new Opera 
of Robin des Bois, a translation of Der Freischuts, 
which has been lately produced at the same 
Theatre, has met with surprising success with the 
Paris public. 

Masurier continues to attract crowds to the 
Porte Saint Martin to witness his singeries in the 
new piece of Jocko, in which he personates a 
monkey of Brazil. This singular little piece con- 
tains several very interesting scenes, particularly 
that in which the moukcy loses his own life in 
saving a child from shipwreck. In witnessing the 
extraordinary intelligence of the Parisian singe, 
one is almost inclined to question the morality of 
representing upon the stage a monkey endowed 
with superior qualities to the greater part of 
men, while we find ourselves compelled to admit 
the truth of Aristotle’s definition when we com- 
pare those around us with the lively and intelli- 
gent Jocko. 

A new piece is in preparation at the Theatre 
Frangais for the approaching ceremony of the 
coronation. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

MEDICAL REPORT. 
“*Well, let thy science settle that."—Binow. 

Tue east and the north-east winds, which have 
prevailed for the last five weeks, have produced 
a larger proportion of diseases than is usual in 
the commencement of spring. Rheumatism in 
all its forms ; Inflammation of the wind-pipe, and 
of the air-cells of the lungs ;,Catarrh, aflecting 
the mucous membrane of the nostrils and the 
frontal cavity ; and dysenteric affections—have 
been so common as to assume, almost, the charac- 
ters of epidemics. Why these winds should 
possess so deleterious an influence over the hu- 
man system, is an inquiry of some interest ; not 
only as its solution tends to satisfy a laudable cu- 
riosity, but, also, as it may enable us to secure 
ourselves from the consequences which, usually, 
result from unguarded exposufe to them. To 
avert the approach of disease is of equal, if not 











sure to meet with, the piece would scurcely have 


of greater, importance to mankind, than to over- 
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power it after it has made its attack ; although 
it is only in circumstances, which do not interfere 
with the passions and appetites, that the human 
race are inclined to listen to the warnings of Pro- 
phylactic Medicine. 

Vhen we consider the state of those regions 
over which the current of the atmosphere that 
produces the north and north-east winds passes, 
at this season of the year, it is obvious, that, along 
with a very low temperature, or considerable de- 
gree of cold, there must be a greater dryuess of 
the air than when the wind blows from any of 
the other points of the compass. The frozen 
tract over which it passes, precipitates all the 
moisture which the air, forming these winds, 
holds in solution beyond that portion which may 
be regarded as beiug one of its intimate or 
chymical components ; ant, although it passes 
over a considerable expanse of unfrozen sea before 
it reaches us, yet its low temperature prevents it 
from taking up any very sensible fresh quantity 
of fluid in that passage, so that it arrives in our 
climate nearly in the same state, as to moisture, in 
which it left the arctic circle. he effect of the 
application of air of this description to the surface 
of the body, in the condition in which the cir- 
cumstances of civilized society places it, is to 
give a sudden shock to the living system, owing 
pa to the rapid abstraction of a large portion 
of animal heat from the surface, and to the great 
loss of moisture which accompanies it. The first 
effect of this sudden abstraction of heat and 
moisture from the surface, is a loss of power, 
and, perhaps, a constriction of the superficial 
vessels ; whence follows a temporary accumula- 
tion or congestion of blood upon the interior, 
which soon causes a powerful re-action ; aud if 
the blood, when thrown upon parts in which the 
circulation has been suddenly impeded, meets 
with any opposing power to its free passage 
through the extreme vessels, inflammation ensues. 
The mucous nembranes—those which cover the 
nostrils, the cavities of the cheeks and forehead, 
and the throat, and line the stomach and intes- 
tines ; and the serous membranes, or those which 
line the ribs and the abdomen, and cover the lungs 
and the intestines—are the parts of the body 
most susceptible of inflammation from the impres- 
sion on the skin, which has just been described. 
In medical language, there is a sympathy be- 
tween these membranes and the skin ; but the 
nature of that connection is little understood, and 
the explanation is, happily, unimportant, pro- 
vided the fact be correctly ascertained. 

Leaving, therefore, “‘ Science to settle” the fur- 
ther explanation or theory of the action of the east 
and north winds on the body, in preducing inflam- 
mation of mucous and serous membranes, it re- 
mains with us to point out to our Readers the best 


methods of preventing the influence of these ex-|' 


ternal agents of disease. ‘The most important of 
these is strict attention to preserve the due ba- 
lance of the circulation, by maiataining the heat 
and insensible perspiration of the surface of the 
body, by invigorating it by the use of the cold 
bath, temperance, and exercise ; and, in defect 
of these, guarding it by means of warm clothing, 
particularly as far as respects the limbs and the 
feet. Thus a gentleman, who has been walking 
about all day in boots and pantaloons, runs a 
great risk by venturing to or frum an evening 
party in silk stockings and thin shoes, even 
should he be conveyed in a coach: to prevent 
which, thick overalls or gaiters, which can be 
easily thrown off, should be worn. A great coat 
is not less indispeusible during these winds; and 
nothing contributes more to preserve that balance 
of power in the system, to which we have alluded, 
than occasionally bathing the feet in very hot 


such precautions be requisite for the male part of 

species, how much more necessary are they 
for females, numbers of whom are annually de- 
stroyed, at this season of the year, by coughs and 
pulmonary diseases, caught whilst waiting in the 
lobbies of theatres and private houses, until their 
carriages draw up, without a due quantity of 
warm clothing. We would suggest to our fair 
countrywomen a cloak of some thick, spongy, 
although light material, made in. the fashion of 
an Esquimaux dress, with a hood, and short 
boots ; in which they wight incase themselves, 
without deranging the elegance of their dresses, 
when going to and returning from evening par- 
ties. The ludicrous appearance of such an ex- 
ternal casing would soon cease to attract atten- 
tion, while its beneficial effects on the health 
would be permanent. If, however, notwithstand- 
ing every care to prevent the deleterious conse- 
quences of these winds on the body have been 
taken, one or other of the diseases, which we 
have enumerated as resulting from their influence, 
occur, no delay ought to be allowed to take place 
in procuring immediate professional aid ; for, if 
disease be the consequence of the state of the 
weather, it is not likely to pass away during the 
continuance of that exciting cause, without the 
most energetic remedial assistance which the 
healing art can afford. We shall not even hint 
at the means to be adopted, for, if we have_pro- 
perly deprecated quackery in other states of dis- 
ease, we have still more reason for doing so at 
the present moment. 

Arguments may, indeed, be justly brought for- 
ward against too much care ; and it may be said, 
that we should rather study our climate, and ac- 
commodate our bodigs to its variations and incle- 
mencies, than by guarding ourselves against these 
with too much solicitude, increase the effeminacy, 
and consequent susceptibility, of our frames. We 
admit the force ofthe reasoning, and the truth of 
the remark ; and it was by thus fortifying their 
bodies, that 








our painted ancestors defied 
The East; nor curs’d, like us, their fickle sky.”* 

But the habits, manners, and education of mo- 
dern times, are at variance with that plan of 
training in a great degree ; and therefore, if we 
cannot form our ‘ obsequious frame,” as the poet 
terms it, to the manners of our sky, we would be 
to blame not to guard ourselves, by other means, 
against the rudeness of its shocks. We must, 
nevertheless, admit, that were gymnastic exer- 
cises more encouraged in both the sexes, in the 
early stages of life, with the observance of earl 
hours, temperance, and the use of the cold bath, 
the habit would be steeled against those ungenial 
blasts which, now, breathe so many diseases upon 
our enervated frames. 
Besides the diseases which we have men- 
tioned, and ascribed to the state of the weather, 
we have to notice, also, the appearance of 
Hooping Cough. In the present instance, this 
disease can scarcely be regarded as epidemic ; 
and neither have the cases of it which we have met 
with displayed those unequivocal proofs of its 
infectious character which we have witnessed 
on other occasions, I[t is a singular fact, that 
although this severe and frightful disease (at 
least it is both severe and frightful as far as 
young children are concerned) has frequently ap- 
peared as a widely prevailing epidemic, t yet its 
remote cause is still involved in obscurity ; and 
it is still more remarkable, that, in no other dis- 
ease is the opinion of the Medical Faculty so 
|divided with regard to the mode of treatment 
which it requires, 

Some very learned and experienced physi- 


* Armstrong, Art of hp | Health, b. iii. 1. 231. 
+ In 1580, when it was epidemic at Rome, nine thou- 








water, immediately before going into bed. If! sand children fell the victims of its violence. 
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cians assert, that medicines exert no influency 
whatever over the complaint, which, in every 
instance, runs a certain coursé; while others, 
equally deserving of confidence, contend that 
it is completely rémediable, and that much 
danger results from leaving it to run its course 
undisturbed. On such a point, associating our- 
selves with the Asculapius of our faith, we can 
speak from our own observations only ; and we 
have no hesitation in declaring, that we believe 
it to be as manageable, in the majdrity of 
instances, as any other complaint. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to modify this assertion, and to 
admit, that we have seen no medicine that has 
the power of checking the violence of the cough 
in the early stage of the disease ; but this sta,. 
is of short duration ; and even it may be so in- 
fluenced by remedies and regimen, as to renser 
the subsequent stages extremely manageable. 
The plan of treatment which we have see: 
prove most beneficial, consists in the regulatio: 
of the temperature of the air which the patient 
breathes, and the food which he takes, as well as 
in the proper administration of medicines. If the 
disease occur in summer, the patient may be per- 
mitted to take exercise in the open air, when the 
wind is not easterly ; but if in winter, and at this 
season of the year, he should be confined to one 
or more rooms, the temperature of which should 
be preserved, as nearly as possible, between 60 
deg. and 65 deg., or at a summer heat. The 
food should be of a light and demulcent kind, and, 
therefore, confined to vegetables, light puddings, 
and milk ; a strict adherence to which is, in our 
opinion, a most important point in the manage- 
ment of the disease. With regard to médicine; 
nothing so soon allays the spasmodic violence of 
the cough, as small doses of Prussic Acid com- 
bined with carbonate of Potash, and the extract 
of Belladonna, given in a cupful of the common 
Almond Emulsion, sweetened with the Syrup of 
Tolu. When the patient, however, is very young, 
and the phlegm is swallowed instead of being 
expectorated during the cough, small doses of 
Ipecacuanha Wine may be substituted for the 
Prussic Acid; and the Belladonna, instead of 
being given internally, may be united with Bur- 
gundie Pitch and Oil of Amber, and applied as a 


iplaster upon the neck, and between the shoul- 


ders, in which situation it affects those respira- 
tory nerves which regulate the motions of the 
chest and the diaphragm. It is on this principle 
that Embrocations prove useful ; and, in no in- 
stance can the prejudices of parents, in favour of a 


Y| particular description of remedy, be so properly 


humoured. We forbear to notice the doses of 
either the Prussic Acid or the Belladonna, because 
both are remedies of too powerful a kind to be 
trusted in the hands of uuprofessional prescribers. 
As soon as the violence of the cough has sub- 
sided, the use of the Prussic Acid should be sus- 
pended, and either the Peruvian Bark, or the 
Salts obtained from the pale and yellow species 
of that vegetable remedy, and combined with 
Sulphuric Acid, the Sulphates of Quina and of 
Cinchonia ; or small doses of the Oxyde of Zinc, 
or the Subnitrate of Bismuth, combined with the 
Belladonna, administered. ‘These will he found 
strikingly benefitial in raising the strength; 2 
well as diminishing the spasmodic tendency, which 
otherwise is apt to continue for a long period, 
even after the disease may be consi ered, in 
other respects, cured. By proceeding in this 
manner, we have seldom seen the complaint run 
on beyond a month or six weeks ; whereas we have 
never known it yield, in twice or thrice that period 
of time, when it has been left solely to the powers 
of the constitution. Change of air, which was for- 
merly so much insisted upon, is beneficial only in 





this stage of the disease ; and we have witnes 
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the cough, when maintained by habit, as it fre-} 


quently is, continue to resist every other remedy, 
and-yet yield, in a few days, on removal to a 
mild and pure air ; particularly in that season of 
the year which is now approaching, when the 
atmosphere, as the Poet of the Seasons elegantly 
says, 18 ** Full of life and vivifying soul.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Camoripcr, March 25.—Ata Congregation 
on Friday last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. J. Walton, of Trinity 


college, Rector of Birdbrook 


ke, Essex. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Hollier Stephenson, Trinity 
college; Rev. J. lon, Pembroke hall. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. H, C. de Crespigny, 
Trinity hall. x 

The following is a list of the Inceptors to the 
Degree of Masters of Arts :— 

. Malden, Fellow of Trinity college ; Rev. L. Jenyns, 
J. Birkett (Fellow), Rev. E. A. Giraud, N, R. Calvert, 
and G. Best, St. John’s college; Rev. R. V. Law, St. 
Peter’s college ; Rev. J. H. Harris, Fellow of Clare hall ; 
Rev. W. J. Hutchinson, Jesus college ; Rey. G. 8S. Por- 
ter (Fellow), and Rev. R, Lascelles, Christ.college ; T. 
Mason, Emmanuel college. ‘ 

On the same day. Mr, Edward Herbert Fitz- 
herbert, and Mr. John Wordsworth, both of 
Trinity college, were elected University Scholars 
on Dr. Bell’s foundation. 

On Monday last Thomas Crick, B.A., and 
J. F, Isaacson, B.A., of St. John’s college, were 
elected Foundation Fellows of that Society ; an 
the Rev. Nicholas Fiott, M. A., was elected a 
Fellow on the Platt foundation. 

There will be Congregations on the following 
days in Fuster Term :— 

Wednesday - - April 20, at eléven 
Wednesday - - May 4, at eleven 
Wednesday - - May 11, at eleven 
Wednesday - - May 25, at eleven 
Saturday - - - June 1), (Stat.) B. D. Com. at ten 
Satarday -.- July 2, at eleven 
Monday --- July 4, at eleven. 
The following summary of the Members of 


this University is extracted from the Cambridge a 


Calendar for the present year :— 


Membe Members 
eo of the Senate. on the Boards. 
Trinity College - ~ - - 576 - - - 1316 
St John’s College- - - 4% ~ - - 1056 
Queen’s College - - - GH - - -~ 22 
Emmanuel College - Renee 
Christ College - - - - 56 - 217 
Jesas ! ae - 2209 
CainsCollege - - - - 74 - - 26 
St. Peter’sCollege- - - §3 - - - 175 
ClareHall - . - . . 5 - - = «218 
Corpus Christi College - 30 - - - 14 
Trinity Piece «=: « MB ~~ 
Catharine Hall- - . - 25 - - 124 
Tees ~ 2 s Os ss OB 
King's ee oe 107 
Siduey College - - - - 34 - -' 
Magdalene College - - 36 - - 100 
Downing College - - -, 14 - - 57 
Commorantesin Villa - [2 . - - 12 


1761 4700 

It appears by the Orford Calendar, that the 
total number in that University is 4,660, conse- 
quently Cambridge has a majority of 40 Mem- 
bers. The increase since last year is 211. 

April 1.—At a Congregation on Friday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred ;— 
T pechelore of Arts.—H. P. Daniell, and W, Hopwood 
c Jolli 8S; > F. Faithful, Rev. B. Maddy, a \¢ 
Baber Gains ont ohn’s college; T. Hulton, and T. F. 

er, Caius college; A.'T. R. Vicary, Jesus college. 

Oxrorp, March 26.—Yesterday the Rev. Ed- 
ward W hateley, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel col- 
lege, was admitted Principal of St. Alban hall, 
on the nomination of the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 
ville, Chancellor of the University. 
x April 2—On the 26th, being the Jast day of 
Term, the following gentlemen were admitted to 
Bachelor in 
. Pachelor in Civil Law. i 
nie of New poe nag at td Dag nn 

asters of Arts.—Rev. G. Deane, St. Mary hall; Rev. 


H. G. Talbot Student of Chri 
’ ist Charch; Rev. J. H. 
Gegg, St. Alban hall: Rev. E.W. West. St John’s coll, 


entpeeahe of Arts.—S, Platt, Esq. Magdalen hall, grand 
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FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET. 
Frox the numerous Exhibitions of Pictures, &c. 
now opéning on our view, and the portion of our 
Gazette limited to the subject of the Fine Arts, we 
can afford less of detail than might in some in- 
stances be desirable ; but’ this we do not feel 
heavily upon the ent occasion. 

The leading eitates of this Exhibition are 
those of Landscape and Domestic Subjects. In 
the higher department of art there is little to 
attract. The historical portrait of the Emperor 
of Russia, by Northcote, is by far the best, and, 
for a recent production of the aged artist, is an 
extraordinary composition. 

No. 199. A Grecian Landscape, Moonlight. 
T..C. Hofland.—This artist has brought the effect 
of moonlight, in all its various characters of 
mellow warmth and splendid lustre, to bear 
upon every species of composition, and with 
equal success in all. In the classical arrange- 
ment of the materials in the picture before us, 
he has exhibited great skill in depicting the soft 
rich light so grateful to the contemplatist, and 
so inspiring to the poet—1i71, Scarborough 
Castle, by the same artist, shows his power 
jin dashing off the tumult of the elements ; and 
\few scenes can be found, where these appear- 
|ances, with storm and wreck, can be more suitably 


4|Characterised, than on the bold shore here re- 


presented.—184, An Overshot Mill, on the 
Rivelin, near Sheffield, Yorkshire—is a speci- 
men of Mr. Hofland’s rustic scenery, in which 
the genius of the picturesque might delight to 
revel. 

227.. The Conyalescent; a Family Picture. 
B, R. Haydon.—We take this as coming nearer 
to the historical character than any other of the 
artist’s performances in this Exhibition. The ar- 
rangement of colour and the form of its composi- 
tion are very suitable to the talents of Mr. Hay- 
on; and if the parties thus yed are 
satisfied with the resemblances, we should be 
sorry, by any further remarks, to put them out 
of conceit with their portraits. We Jament 
that Mr. Haydon should have been thrown 
upon the nécessity of taking up a class of art for 
which he has ever expressed a contempt; but 
certainly we may say of this artist, that, if not 
among the historical painters, we know not 
where to class him. 

88. Delos. W. Linton—Of the landscapes 

purely historical, this performance stands emi- 
nently conspicuous, wh few compositions of the 
kind have reached a higher scale in the epic of 
art. Neither has Mr. Linton been less successful 
in the beautiful grandeur of our lake scenery, as 
seen in No.122—The Vale and Lakes of Keswick 
and Cumberland: and equally true to nature are 
his Chalk Cliffs near Folkstone. Altogether this 
artist displays a diversity of subject, m the exe- 
cution of which his talents have more than the 
usual range of individual effort. 
14. West Front of NotreDame, Rouen. D.Roberts. 
—The bold and masterly style in which this rich 
and beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture is 
executed, places Mr. Roberts among the best who 
have excelled in similar productions. It is a fea- 
ture in the arts of this country that may challenge 
competition (both in drawing and painting) with 
the highest of our continental neighbours. In- 
deed, we are not aware, by any works of theirs, 
since the time of Panini and Canaletti, that 
this character of subjects is at all in esteem with 
them... Our artist has several of the same class 
with Notre Dame, and all distinguished by the 
same spirit and freedom. 

204. Christmas Cheer, G. Lanee.—We turn 
to a variety on the opposite side of the room, toa 
very animated piece of still life. For those who 








235 
kept Lent, this display would be no joke ; bat 


seriously, since the Butcher’s Shop, by Keyse, we 
have never seen so ome a specimen. of good 
ni 


cheer, by any artist. Independently of its indi- 
viduality and close imitation of nature, the acces 
sories to the principal piece of fat and lean, are 
in equal harmony and keeping. 

216. Portrait of a Lady. S. Drummond, A. R. A. 
—With some claim to excellence in point of cha- 
racter and expression, and agreeable enough 
in the turn of the figure, nothiug could be more 
unlucky for the artist, than to have had his pic- 
ture, cold and almost. colourless, placed in the 
neighbourhood of Christmas Cheer. 

35. Portraits of the four Daughters of A. H. 
Brooking, Esq. G.J.L. Noble—A very fair 
specimen of this artist’s pencil ; but when four fair 
ladies are to be introduced in a group, we appre- 
hend the painter has something to do in the 
arrangement of his composition. As it is, there 
is a great want of repose, and a flutter through- 
out. We think of poor Harlow, and sigh. 

78. The Standard Bearer. F. Y. Hurlstone. 
—True it is, the height of the Suffolk Street 
rooms is not so appalling, nor the light so exclu- 
sive as at the Royal Academy ; yet we feel, that 
a picture like this might have been placed so as 
to have come under a fairer inspection. There 
are very few artists who appear to have availed 
themselves of that study which the works of old 
masters have recently afforded. 

Anti-Room.—302. The Finishing Touch. 4. 
Morton.—A very whimsical and well imagined 
subject, with a little too much flutter from crowded 
accessories and scattered lights. The art of spoil- 
ing pictures by finishing touches is not confined 
to.a mischief of this kind, which is perpetrated by 
a monkey ; we have seen many a performance 
in a forward state, brought to insipidity by finish. 
ing touches, though laid in by able artists. We 
are no advocates for slight of hand execution ; 
and are aware how much skill is required not to 
spoil a picture. 

945. Borrowdale, Cumberland. J. Glover,— 
In which a gleam of light is introduced perfectly 
deceptive. : 





Tuere has just been published a spirited Litho- 

phic Engraving of Laporte, of the French 
Theatre, in this country, from an admirable 
drawing now in Suffolk Street Exhibition, by Mr. 
John Hayter. It is equally deserving of attention 
for its merits as a likeness, as a lithographic en- 
graving, and as a specimen of the artist’s abilities 
as apainter. The engraving is also by Mr. John 
Hayter. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONGS. 
Too well I know my Heart. 
Too well I know my heart 
Worthless all may be ; 
Yet not for that the less 
Is it vowed to thee. 
As in some eastern lands 
They place upon the tomb 
Offerings of sunny fruit, 
Of fiowers and perfume : 
Although they know in vain 
Their gifts are offered there ; 
That the fruit and flowers will be 
Wasted on sun and air. 
My feelings are those gifts, 
Offered, alas! in vain ; 
Yet, there they must be offer’d, 
And there they must remain. 
I know that all my hopes 
Are on a funeral shrine ; 
But it is enough for me, 





To know that they are thine. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








I knew I Loved in vain. 


I knew I Jov’d in vain; 

Tt was all the same to me ; 
I never had a thought 

Of being lov'd by thee. 
1—so light, so vain, 

Grew humble in thy sight ; 
*Twas as if before thy star 

Mine quail’d, and lost its light. 
¥—who had said my heart 

Was too high for aught to win, 
Felt it tremble before thee, 

For the traitor was within. 
And all my pride was chang’d 

To meek arid yentle thought ; 
There was no sight or sound, 

But somewhat of thee brought. 
Yet still I am too proud ; 

And my spirit is too high 
For this weak tenderness ;— 


If I muét love, I die. L, E. L. 





SICKNESS. 

How strong thy arm, O! Sickness! in a day, 
The sinewy frame before thee shrinks away : 
How subtle, too ; in a few breaths, we find, 
Perished the powers of the busy mind. 


Tis not alone the voice, that low and weak 
Forgets its office, trembling as we speak ; 
’Tis not the limbs, that totter to a fall ; 
*T'is not the heavy lid, that weighs the ball, 
AAs if a load of lead drooped from on high 
To crush the feeble fabric of the eye ; 
Tis not the fever, burning through each vein ; 
The throbbing temple, nor the bursting brain ; 
“Tis not the weariness, that longs for worse, 
And sharper throes to vary but the curse ; 
“fis no corporeal pangs, fierce though they be, 
That make me, Sickness, bow in fear to thee. 
But fell thy mastery even o’er the soul,— 
Thy force which doth th’ immortal part controul ; 
*Tis this that raises thee, dark Potentate, 
Into a shadowy Dread—Brother of Fate. 


How soon beneath thy unrelenting sway 
1s darkened Fancy’s bright, though flickering, ray ; 
How soon the finest feelings change their shades, — 
Soft Tenderness in drivelling Weakness fades ; 
The heart’s affections, one by one expire, 
Glimmering unearthly like the grave’s dull fire ; 
And though Love’s pulse will while there’s life re- 
Faint is its beat to Love when high to pain. [main, 
-\non is poisoned every pleasant spring 
Whence Human Joys were wont full urns to bring ; 
The mortal anguish runs their sources dry— 
And the worn sufferer thinks a prayer to die. 

Treutna. 
——— 
MYRIANTHEA. 

Every week some novelty is produced for the 
improvement or amusement of a nation, in a stage 
of such high refinement as the British people now 
are. While steam, and gas, and machinery, per- 
form their new wonders in the more important 
pursuits of life; taste, ingenuity, and invention, 
seem to go hand in hand with them in bringing for- 
ward ideas for the¢ultivation of lighter talent, the 
promotion of pleasant-recreation, and the increase 
of the minorenjoyments of society. Among these, 
we have recently described the Myriorama, the 
Papvro-plastics, Urania’s Mirror, Musical Cards 
susceptible of infinite combinations, ‘and other 
designs which, if there be no royal road to geo- 
metry, undoubtedly tend to shorten nearly all the 
other ways of instruction, and lead to intelligence 

Aowery paths. But not one of these has merited 
the literal application of our last epithet so en- 
tirely as the Myrianthea, It teaches the drawing 


and colouring of flowers, in endless combinations, 
and from accurate examples, by a method both 
new and interesting. There is a book of neces- 
sary instructions as to laying on the tints; brief, 
but sufficient : but the original portion of the in- 
vention is, in having a number of flowers, leaves, 
&c. after nature, which are cut out on paper, and 
so prepared that,a thin bit of wood may be in- 
serted behind them like a stem. Thus‘each piece 
is a separate flower : their arrangement in num- 
berless groups. is provided for by sheets of paste- 
board rated in various directions, so as to 
receive the artificial stalks in any manner the 
fancy of the composer may wish. Thus baskets, 
urns, card-racks, and all these pretty toys and 
trinkets which so adorn the drawing-room or 
the boudoir, are readily fashioned. In fine, we 
have not seen a more graceful lady’s amusement, 
nor oue better ¢gulculated for oar fair youthful 
friends, who would like to make flowers and 
parterres for themselves. 





Our attention has been solicited to the Tuav- 
MATROPE.—It has a name at all events—but the 
meaning is another thing. The Kaleidoscope 
as been loug trodden under foot ;* aad rival 
nations have since had no discovery of tantamount 
importance to contend for. We fear we might 
incur-the contempt of the philosophic inventor 
by any unassisted, endeavours of our own to de- 
scribe what we confess we cannot exactly see 
through ;- and have therefore applied to the 
nursery corporation, upstairs, for assistance ; in 
consequence whereof we are enabled to submit 
the following sketch of the Thaumatrope. 

In around box are contained several cards, 
each suspended by a piece of bobbin at either 
side. There is part of a figure or object repre- 
sented on one side of the card, and the remainder 
on the other, For éxampje :—we have the head of 
a watchman#m tht obverse of one, and the empty 
watch-box dm the reverse ; by twirling the bob- 
bins, and consequently spinning the card, the 
head and the box fit together; and we see a com- 
plete Charlie, ready to be asked. “ What's o’clock?” 

Then there are some choice jeur d’esprit. There 
is on the obverse of one card a thing like a 
well-worn bundle of birch—(this we had some 
difficulty to elicit, in somany set terms, from our 
informant )—but by twirling the hobbins we pro- 
duce a shower of fresh leaves, and these leaves 
falling upon that bundle, produce the striking 
likeness of a tree. Every subject has its epigram 
or moral elucidation; and in the instance now 
quoted, there is an elucidation of a well known 
passage, that puzzled the poet and historian long 
ago. It is called “ A new turn to an old joke, or 
a round about way to turn’m green” ! 

The proprietor ranks his discovery with that 
of steam-poetryt-—he might perhaps claim re- 
lationship for it to the calculating machine. The 
optical principle on which it is constructed is the 
duration of an impression on the eye, after the ob- 
ject producing it has heen withdrawn, and which 
is said to last ebout the eighth part of a second. 

We believe this invention to be purely British , 
and that Paris will advance her claims im vain, 
It is the projection of a distinguished member of 
every society worth acknowledging—the pastime 
of a member of the Pow wow Club.t e doubt 
not that it will be of the greatest use in aiding 
retrospection, and helping us out of-many hitherto 
irretrievable scrapes. 





« We believe the only use ever made of this plaything 
was to produce patterna for carpets. 


+ See the very modest appeal appended to the Lill of 
are. 
2 No, Mr. Imp, 





+ oy. by printer's devil.—Baw wow 
—Pow wow is Chinese for cbnjurers. - 





“ MUSIC. -. 2 ath 
List of some of the Newest Musical Publications, 
English and Foreign. 

Iy taking a general view of the state of Music in 
this country, we find but few works. have been 
published, since the commencement of the yeur, 
which are deserving of particular notice. "The 
chief part of them consists of Variations, Fanta- 
sias, and of innumerable arrangements of the 
most popular works of foreign masters—such as 
Weber's ‘ Freischiitz’ and ‘ Preciosa.’ By all 
this the art itself is but little promoted, since the 
mere chayge of form cannot produce any riches, 
Whenever; in Germany, a new work rises into 
great popularity, the young artists are not content 
with appropriating to themselves, under a varied 
shape, the ideas of the original author, but at- 
tempt to produce pieces of their own in the same 
class of composition. ‘Thus the ‘ Freischiitz’ 
has been the origin of at least a dozen of new 
operas, some of which have been acknowledged 
to great merit. Here the case is dif- 
ferent. Mozart's ‘ Don Giovanni,’ Rossini’s 
‘ Barbiere,’ and Weber's ‘ Freischiitz,’ have ex- 
tracted from the British artists nothing but a 
million of variations, divertimentos, &c., on the 
most popular themes of those operas. Bishop 
alone is an exception to this general observation, 
and has shown what our artists cau do if they 
will but stand on their own ground, For single 
songs, catches, and glees, there are composers 
enow ; but, though such works rank above the 
daily trash of variations, they still do not amount 
to what makes the fame of a musician. 

Agreeably to our intention of giving, in that 
part of our work which we devote to Music, from 
time to time, a short account of New Compo- 
sitions of note, we submit to our Readers, in this 
Number, the following : 
Moscheles (J.)—‘ Concertos for the Pianoforte, 

bem es Accompaniments.’ Chappel 


Thére_ exists four pianoforte concertos of this 
celebrated composer ; and among these is his last 
in E, by far the most elaborate, and, at the same 


time, the most brilliant. ‘The Jast movement, in 
particular, ‘ ‘The Eniglisti Grenadiers’ March,’ is 
@ most effective composition, and a very fair rival 
of the author’s celebrated ‘ Fall of Paris.’ The 
second concerto, in G minor, (likewise published 
only a few weeks ago)-is-also a fine production ; 
but as compositions ‘in the minor mode are not 
much relished by English amateurs, it is not 
likely to become so popular as the other two in E 
and 4 fiat. 

‘ The Concert de Société’ was the first he 
wrote, and is of an easy and pleasing character. 
Catel— Treatise on Harmony, translated from 

the French, with Additions.’ Chappel and Co. 

This work, in its original form, has long been 
held in great estimation, both in France and in 
Germany. At the Royal Conservatory of Pans, 
it was adopted for the use of the pupils, on ac- 
count of its intrinsic value, as the principal in- 
struction-book on the theory of music. By 4 
faithful, and altogether good translation, this es- 
cellent work has now become more generally 
accessible to our native students. 

* A Complete Treatise on the Violoncelle.’ By 
.» F..W, Crouch, Chappel and Co. 

This is by much the best instruction-book that 
has yet appeared in this country, for that very 
fashionable instrument: though not stated on the 
title, nor in the body of the work, far the greater 

is a translation of the’ French Violoncello 
School, at the Paris Conservatory of Music. But 
Mr. Crouch has very judiciously omitted all the 
sentimental and poetical matter of the French 
original, as totally irrelevant to such a treats’, 
an given, instead of them, a great many prectl- 
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cal rules of bis own. “Itis in every respect a 
work of great value. 
‘New and Characteristic Diversions for the 

Pianoforte.’ By J.B. Cramer, Cramer & Co. 

On Monday last was published this series of 

ianoforte lessons. It may be truly said, that no 
British artist has done so much for the cultiva- 
tion of pianoforte-players as Mr. Cramer, by his 
‘Stadio,’ and ‘ The Instruction-Book.’ They 
have universal celebrity, and are in the hands of 
every player. The work in question may be con- 
sidered as a sequel to the “Studio ;’ and as it 
contains, for the most part, very pleasing, and 
not very difficult, lessons, it is to be hoped that 
it will meet with equal success.* 

By the same Composer and Publisher, ap- 
peared a few weeks ago, ‘ Amicitia, a Sonata tor 
the Pianoforte,’ dedicated to his friend Moacheles, 
which is very favourably spoken of by the profes- 
sional cognoscenti, 

Among the vocal British publications, Bishop’s 
Opera, ‘The Fall of Algiers—Goulding & Co.— 
stands foremost, were it only for its compass. 
The drama itself has very lite to recommend 
it; and of the music it may be said, that it con- 
tains fully as many good songs as any other of 
Bishop's operas, excepting always his music to 
Shakspeare’s plays. 

‘ Cambro-British Melodies.’ . Goulding and Co. 

A few weeks ago was published, the fourth edi- 
tion of this very interesting work, with additions 
of the musical aud poetical relics of the Welsh 
Bards, The music consists of 220 National 
Welch Airs; and prefixed is an historical ac- 
count of the poetry and music of the Ancient 
British Bards and Druids, which cannot fail to 
attract the reader. 

‘What is Prayer? ~The Poetry by Montgo- 
mery: the Music by Holder, 8. Webbe, and W. 
Horsley—at different Publishers—-is far above 
the common productions of the day, both for the 
poem and the music, ‘Ibe way Mr. Horsley has 
set it to jnusic seems to he most approved. 

* Rach of the twenty-five Jessous has a separate, and 
mostly fancifal, title, and is intended for » purticular 
purpose ; as, for instanee—No. 1. *’'The Herald,’ for ge- 
feral purposes of execution.—No. 3. * I] Sdrucciolare,’ 
for sliding a finger.—No, 7. * La Poursuite,’ for crossing 


tie hands.—No. 11. *The Restless Couple,’ for acquiring 
a facility in quick syncopation, de. &c. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MR:. BARBACLD. 

Ix our No. 425, we briefly noticed the death of 
this lady ; to which we now add a few farther 
particulars. Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld, who 
died at Stoke Newington, March 9th, in the 82nd 
year of her age, was daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Aikia, DD. and widow of the Rev. Rochemont 
Harbauld, This distinguished individual, whose 
lame was second to none among the female 
writers of her country, was born at Thibworth, 
Leicestershire, Jane 20, 1743. She was indebted 
to her learned father for the sglid foundation of a 
classical education ; a boon at ‘that period rarely 
bestowed on a daughter. : 

_ In 1756, she accompanied her family to War- 
tngton, Lancashire, where her father was ap- 
pointed one of the tutors of adissenting academy. 
She published at this place, fw 1772, a volume of 
original poems, which immediately gave her a 
place in the first rank of Hiving poets. The next 
year, in conjunction with her brother, the late J. 
Aikin, M.D. she gave to the world a small, but 
choice. collection of ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose,” 

On her marriage, in 1774, she went to reside 
at Palgrave, in Suttolk, where her “Early Les- 
sons,” and ‘* Hymns in Prosé for Children,” were 

osed ; masterpi in the art of early in- 
stuction—monuments at once of her genius and 
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of the condescending benevdlence which distin- 

i her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld quitted Palgravé, in 
1785, and, after a tour on the continent, settled 
at Hampstead. Some pamphlets on religious 
and political topics, aud a poetical epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce, on the rejection ‘of the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, were the principal 
efforts of ber pen during her residence at this 
place. Tu 180¢, she aud Mr. B. removed to the 
village of Stoke Newington, where the remainder 
of ‘her life was passed. A selection from the 
Spectator, Tatler, &c. introduced by an essay ; 
another from the correspondence of Richardson, 
with a life and critique on his works, and a col- 
lection of English novels, with prefaces, biogra- 
phical gnd critical, served in succession to amuse 
her leisure. A higher effort of her powers was 
an original poem, entitled + aihiose Hundred 
and Eleven,” which appeared in the ensuing year, 
and was the latest of her separate publications. 
She still, however, continued to exercise occa- 
sionally her poetical powers, which she enjoyed 
the rare privilege of retaining in full vigour to the 
termination of her long life.. She sunk by a gra- 
dual decay, with little pain of body, and in per- 
fect composure of mind. 

‘The moral qualities of this celebrated lady re- 
flected ‘back a double lustre on her genius. Her 
principles were pure and elevated ; her sentiments 
uniformly mild, caudid, and generous, Never 
were faculties borne more meekly ; neither pride 
uor envy had the smallest share in her composi- 
tion ; her courtesy, kindness, and indulgence to 
others, were ‘unbounded ; her society was equally 
a benefit and a delight to all within her sphere, 
She his left behind her many and warm friends, 
aud passed'through life without an enemy. 

Mrs. Barbaald left, at her demise, many unpub- 
lished pieces, both in verse and prose ; and a com- 
plete edition of her writings, with a collection of 
her letters, may speedily-be @xpected, introduced 

fle the pen of Miss 


by a memoir of the author, 
Lucy Aikin. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

Ir is like a Bull to call Edinburgh a Sight of 
London; but having been, by magical art, brought 
from the Forth to the Thames, it is now perfectly 
true that you may see the one city in the other. 
Some of our topographical réaders may expect to 
find it by piece-meal ; Arthur's Seat on Highgate, 
Salisbury Crags on Primrose, and the Calton on 
Constitution-hill; but ’tis not-so,—the whole of 
Auld Reekie has been set down in a corner of 
Leicester Square. It is indeed a picturesque and 
beautiful Panorama. The subject is one of the 
finest in the world, and it has been treated with 
great skill, as well in the choice of the point of 
view as in the execution of the details. Looking 
from the Calton Hill, the whole of the New Town 
stretches below your eye.to the west. Tuming 
round by your left, you hve the romantic castle 
at the head of its bold ridge ; and the valley be- 
tween the towns, with the splendid modern erec- 
tions on bridge and mound, now crossing what 
was once a morass. Continuing the circle, the 
mss of the Old ‘Town is presented, and the lower 
parts about the Canongate enveloped in a smoke 
worthy of the ancient name. Holyrood, and the 
superb hills near it—scenes rendered more classic 
than ever in history, by the immortal pen of the 
author of ‘‘ the Heart of Midlothian” and ‘ the 
Abbot,” are the next attracting features ; and 
below them, stretching to the east, is a pastoral 
landscape, as quiet and lovely, as if the crowded 
habitations of man were at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, To the north the fine of the Forth, 








the Island of Iuchkeith, and the far kingdom of 





Fife, form a delightful contra: 

side of the picture. Having spoken thus highly 
of the new Panorama, which is certainly a per- 
formance of extraordinary talent, and one calcu- 
lated highly to charm the public ; we may add that 
we have seen more powerful panoramic illusion 
than there is in some of its divisions. 


perintendence of Mrs. Belvani, continues to be 
frequented by numbers, stinulated at once by 
curiosity and philanthropy. We forget in our 
brief notice of this Exinbition, to mention a 
remarkable roll of papyrusiubove twenty feet in 
length, and in very considerable preservation. 
These singular histories of the dead will, we trust, 
soon cease to be enveloped in a mystery like 
death itself: what strange pieces of knowledge 
will they unfold! The smaller models are well 
done ; and the mummies with which Mrs. Belzoni 
has recently enriched her collection of Egyptian 
antiquities in Europe, are deserving of particular 
observation. 





DRAMA. 
Tue Italian Opera has ceased at the Little Thea- 
tre in the Haymarket, which speedily opens in 
the natural way, with a Company an the 
management of Mr. Farren, of Dublin. The 


former will, we trust, revive, where the propor- 
tions of the house are better suited to its style, 


DRURY-LANE, 

We have of late taken little or no notice of thea- 
trical affairs, and that for two very obvious rea- 
sons. In the first place, because there has been 
no nov<Ity presented to the public at all worthy 
theiz atteution ; aud secondly, because we disap- 
prove of every thing in the shape of puff and 
quackery, the only attractions at present resorted 
to by the managers of our principal theatres. Mr. 
Keaa, however, has now eytitied the fiekl. ‘Trust- 
ing to his own solemn promise, made two months 
ago, we were thught tobelieve that he was about 
to quit his country for ever : wid relying upon the 
notices in the play-bills, we were simple enough 
to thiuk that he was abort to retire to the conti- 
nent, aad in the gaieties of Paris or Vienna dis- 
sipate his sorrow. and his enormous selary. Like 
ourselves, many worthy credulous people were 
also deceived, and the result was, some crowded 
houses to some very badly acted tragedies, and 
some large receipts to the gaping treasury. Our 
readers, therefore, will probably by this time have 
shared in our astonishment, when they find that 
all these announcements were what is vulgarly 
called “* fudge’’—that the hero's banishment is 
to end in a performance of * a limited number of 
nights” at the Edinburgh theatre ; and that having 
achieved what he is pleased, with singular mo- 
desty, to call “a great dramatic triumph,” he ia 
to return to this theatre at the end of the ensuing 
month, But enough of such paltry tricks, and such 
degrading management, The subject is a dis- 
gusting one, and the conduct of all the parties 
concermed disgraceful and contemptible. 

On Easter Monday, after a very barn-like per- 
formance of Pizarro,‘a new melo-dramatic ro- 
mance was produced, called ‘* Abon Hassan.” 
The plot of this trifle—for a trifle it really is—has 
been taken from the latter half of the story of the 
** Sleeper Awakened,” a tale with which all the 
admirers of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
must be intimately acquainted, ‘The music, 
which was in all probability the principal cause of 
its production, is by Weber ; and although it may 
be called very pretty, and sometimes very lively 
and characteristic, it has yet no very 
claims upon our notice. Weber indeed seemsto be 
most at home when he is accomplishing what other 
composers would be fearful of attempting: the 
common every-day occurrences of life appear ta 
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be by no means congenial to his talents, and he 
reserves the efforts of his genius to illustrate tlie 
crimes of his fellow-creatures—or the contentions 
of the elements and the convulsions of universal 
nature. The pieces most admired were, Miss 
Graddon’s first song ; a duet between that lady 
and Mr, Horn, about ‘‘ Wine and Water ;” and 
the sestett and chorus which form the con- 
clusion of the first act. Of the dialogue of this 
littlé drama, we cannot say any thing particularly 
favourable ; it is a trifle better than the recent 
joint-stock productions which have emanated from 
behind the scenes of this house, but still not. what] 
it, ought to be, and not what we have a right to 
expect from Mr. Dimond’s pen, Some of the 
jokes were old friends with new faces ; and others 
taken, without disguise, not only from common 
conversation, but, word for word, from some of 
our living dramatists. The acting was s0-s0; 
Horn, respectable—Miss Graddon, improving— 
Browne and Bedford, doubtful—and Harley, ex- 
cellent.. His scene of counterfeit madness, in the 
last act, was irresistibly diverting. There is no- 
thing indeed to which his animal spirits are not 
equal. The piece, upon the whole, was favourably 
réceived, and, with a little curtailment of the first 
att, may acquire a limited degree of popularity. 

Macready we are happy to see announced for 
Monday next. 

Goéthe’s drama of “ Faust,” with Spohr’s mu- 
sic, is to be the next novelty. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

The proprietors of this theatre have found Miss 
Foote’s performances so attractive,- or they have 
been so occupied in the propagation of paragraphs 
respecting her private affairs; certain fictitious 
bets, or equally fictitious announcements about 
her change of character, that they have not pre- 
pared an Easter piece, as usual, and we have 
therefore nothing to record but the revival of Alad- 
«tin ; and the promise of,Dimond’s Hebrew. fa» 
mily, Weber's Preciosa, andthe long-looked- 
for tragedy of Orestes ia Argos. 

On Tuesday Miss Paton re-appeared as Bertha, 
in the everlasting Freischuts; but whether the 
public have had enough of ‘‘ dramatic triumphs,” 
or that their curiosity respecting her, nothwith- 
standing the efforts of the newspapers to keep it 
alive, has burnt quietly out, we do not know ; cer- 
tain however it is, that the house was, like herself, 
much thinner than usual; and she was received 
with as much indifference as could have been 
hoped for by her friends, and with more favour 
than she could herself have probably anticipated. 
She had not so pre-eminently distinguished her- 
self as to deserve a triumph; but she had her 
ovation, 
ES A EOE 

POLITICS. 
Tue best news of the week is a favourable ac- 
count of the Quarter’s Revenue. 
——— 
VARIETIES. 

Celestial Phenomena-—On Monday last, at a 
quarter past nine at night, the Moon was sur- 
rounded by four concentric circles, well defined, 
of an extraordinary nature, and the colours most 
beautifully bright ;—the first circle, or that nearest 
the Moon, was of a light yellowish green; the 
second, of an orange colour ; the third, of a bluish 
green, with a red border; and the fourth, a 
dark green.—Kelso Mail, 

Composition of an Ink similar to China Ink.— 
Take six of isinglass, which are to be dis- 
solved in 
pan of Sgn oe iecunet of water one 
part ish liquorice ; mix the two liquors 








tou 
ble their weight of boiling water ; in| Panoramic View 


best ivory black. When this mixture is properly 
made, it is heated in a water-bath, that the whole 
of the water may be evaporated. The requisite 
form is then given to the which remains. 
The colour and of this ink are equal to 
those of the true China ink.—Jameson’s Edin. Jour. 
Antidotes to Poisons.—Mr. J. Murray, in a pa- 
in Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science, 


ments on frogs, rabbits, &c. says, ‘‘I have no 
hesitation to pronounce with most positive cer- 
tainty, that in Ammonia will be found a complete 
}antidote to hydrocyanic (or prussic) acid, and in 
acetic acid an effectual counter-poison to opium.” 

Paris—The proceedings of the Council o 
Health in Paris, during the year 1823, have 
lately been published. Besides a variety of efforts 
to diminish the filth by which parts of that city 
are occasionally rendered extremely insalubrious, 
the Council applied itself to three important pro- 
positions :—the means of lighting Paris by gas ; 
the purification of the water of the Seine ; and 
the extinction of fires in chimneys by the employ- 
ment of sulphur in powder. 

Guyana.—aAn expedition left Cayenne in No- 
vember, 1824, for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of Guyana, and to ascend to the sources 
of the Oyapok and the Maroni. It is composed 
of a geographer, a missionary, a naturalist, and a 
physician. The intention is to establish an inter- 
course with the natives of the country, in order 
to lead them by degrees to civilization and Chris- 
tianity ; to\examine the soil and its uctions ; 
and to complete the geography and topography 
of Guyana. - It is that the objects of 
the expedition will be attained in the course of 
three months. «Nevertheless, considering the 
nature of the country, it is probable that the ex- 
pedition will have to encounter many great, if 
not insurmountable; obstacles. The Maroni es- 

‘ially, ‘the o which extends very far 
into the interior, will {probably require a much 
longer time to ascertain its limits. 

Africa—Letters have: been received, which 
confirm the death of Captain N. J. Gordon, of 
the Navy, who had undertaken to ascend the 
Nile, and to penetrate to the springs of Bahr-el- 
Abiad. He had reached Villet-Medinet, one 
day’s journey from Senaar. The loss of this 
distinguished officer adds another to the long list 
of victims which African discovery has caused to 
science, 

Erratum.—The Variety in our last, respecting 
the model of Charity in the Menfrin Palace, should 
have been quoted from:the work reviewed in our 
first page. The following is from the same source, 

At Carrara, the valué of a eubic foot of marble 
varies according to the size of the block. A 
block of the finest white statuary marble of an 
hundred cubic Italian palms, equal to four tons 
English, weuld be twénty francs a palm, while 
a smaller block, of twenty or thirty cubic palms, 
would not exceed ten francs a palm. 
four tons would be worth about #80 sterling at 
the quarry. 
measure, are equal to five feet one inch English. 


English feet, or one ton. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Trere are in the press, the Poetical Works of Anna 
Letitia Barbauld; with a Memoir, by Lucy Aikin; 
1 vol. 8vo. Al: the Correspondence, and other Prose 
Works of Mrs. Bar r octavo volame. 

We understand that a work of a somewhat original and 
very interesting nature, will be presented to 
in a few weeks, by a gent] 
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ain opposite direction, will return it into the . 
Under the upper cover will be a printed commentary 
on the picture, or, a descriptive and historical account 
f its various successive objects, as they are progreseively 
submitted to the eye on drawing out the engraving. 
The Siewinegethes fierce announcement has been 
authenticated to Us ; and we, of course, give it a place : 
—In the press, and shortly will be published, in one 
volume 8vo, the Book of Nopconformity ; in which the 
Churches of Dissent ate vindicated from the calumnious 
tmisrepresentations of their Catholic and Protestant 


cers. 

Mr. Cadell has in. the 
entitled, ‘* Massenbury. 

The Foresters, by the author of the Trials of Mar. 
Ric Lindsay, is announced for next month by Mr. 

lackwood. ‘The same publisher advertises as ‘of an 
octavo volame, entitled, Memoirs of William Veiteh, 
minister, of Dumfries ; and George Brysson, merchant, 
in Edinburgh. The period embraced, is from the Re. 
storation to the Revolution. 

Beranger’s new volume of Chansons have been pub- 
lished in Paris, and the Liberaux are in extasies with 
their poet's patriotic effasions. One song is devoted to 
Lafayette en Amerique. 

1. de la Martine, author of Meditations Poeliques, 
La Mort de Socrate, &c. has prepared and sold for pub- 
lication, for 10, francs, a new poem, La Mort de 
Childe Harold, destined to complete the Adventures of 
Lord Byron, 

General Livren, who has been in Egypt, with Ma- 
homet Aly, in company with General Boyer and several 
other French officers, is arrived at Paris, and has 
brought many natural curiosties. He had with him an 
elephant, but it died on the passage. 

Morning Paper bas stated the Subscription Sale of 
the Tales of the Crasaders to be 3,500: above 5, 
co have been taken. . 

ngland and the Holy Alliance.—Among the firades 
against England, which occasionally issue from the 
Freach , is a violent dissertation, which bas been 
lnnschel at our heads since we have dared to acknow- 
ledge the independence of South America without the 
permission of the Holy Alliance. ‘‘ England,” says the 
author, ‘* has never‘ceased to follow, and put in prac- 
tice, the system of Hobbes. She places herself at the 
head of every revolutionary movement against legiti- 
macy and religion, which have been revived in Europe, 
und are maintained only by the Holy Alliance. A 
trading nation is ascourge among other nations, and is 
itself enslaved by the base pursuits of commerce. ‘Phe 
Holy Alliance must make war upon England. France 
will set the example; Her destiny is to advance first to 
this indispensable struggle; it is a new sacrifice which 
she owes to her ts and to her glory.”’ ds it? 

Clan Fraser»—We ‘understand that a historical ac- 
count of the Frasers is preparing for the press, which 
will not only trace this distinguished clan from its ear- 
liest settlement in Scotland to the present day, but em: 
brace many remarkable events in our national annals 
connected with the north Highlands. The work, of 
course, will treat principally of the family of end 
but it is by no means purely genealogical. The feuda 
disputes of the clans of the north will necessarily oceup: 
a prominent Cre and we may expect to findinterspe 
many original biographical sketches.--Ediniro’ : 

The Seciety of Russian History and Antiniin 
founded at St. Feseeeare>. in 1802, has just pu lished 
the second volume of the Memoirs of the Society. Among 
the most remarkable articles contained in this volume, 
are,an interesting memoir on the subject of the Ancient 
Rassian Coin; a scientific notice on the Ensign of Prince 
Wladimir, on the Gate of Korsun, at Novogorod, &c.— 
Several public journals have already announced the 
existence of similar Societies in the different Capitals of 
the North. ‘The total want of a National History, 
hitherto so strongly felt by the inhabitants of that 
quarter of the world, seems to have given rise to an 
cepeing spirit of research after the national antiqal- 
tles of the country. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCUK UUR LAST. 

Mariamne, a historical novel of Palestine, 3 vols. 18. 
bds.—Memolrs of Chevalier Bayard, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
16s. bds.—Ned Clinton; or, the Commissary, 3 vols, 

2mo. li. 1s. bds.—Lewis’s First and Second Games of 
the Match of Chess, 8ve. 3s. sewed.—John Bull in Ame- 
ica; or, the New Munchausen, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Thoughts 
n Khyme, by an East Anglian, 12mo. 7s, bds.—Talew 
b ‘ara Family, 3 vols. post 8vo, }/, Ws. bds.— 


press, a Tale in three volumes, 
” 





ev. Thomas Scott's Works, 10 vols, 8vo. Gi. bds.— 
Crutwell on Currency,8vo. 12s. bds.--Javce's Lay of Truth 
vo. Gs. A Sermon, &e, by t v. James Tate, 
0. 1s.—Cambridye Calendar, 2 0. 5s. Gd. 


. bds.—Dub- 
lin Philosophical Journal, No, 1, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


METEORCLOGICAL TABLE. 
Me | on rey 4 Barometer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. B. is mistaken : the inscriptions have been oub- 
lished, We beg he will accept our thanks, 
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THE PANORAMA of EDINBURGH is now 


OPEN, in the Great Room, Leicester-square. This View 
having been ‘taken in the summer of 1824, will present, besides 
the many well-known romantic beayties af its situations, a more 
curaded display of the very numerous additions and improve- 

uts which have beea made to this City during the last tea 
year oan has yet been given; improveméats which justly rauk 

ita the on cities of the wo orld, and which, the peculiar 
—— ot the Panorama is calculated’ to give a. more qrmunal 
of than any other Exhibition of the day. 
Tes ren til iit desk. 


Admittance As. 
GYPTIAN TOMB, discovered by t the late 
Mr. Belzoni. The — of the Egyptian Tomb is now 
open at 28, Leicester- \. consequence of the extra- 
ee ee incur: aa i in taking it down at Paris, couveying 
to this country, and erecting it here, with the addition of the 
Hal of Six Pillars, the price of admission is Two Shillings. 
Open from 11 till 6,—Admittance, 2s,—Children, 15. 


E QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, Number II. 
is published this day. Price Ge, 
Iso the Fb Edition of Number 1. 
Printed for C, oud J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church-Y ard; 
Waterloo- =. Pall-Mall. 


ESTMINST ER REVIEW. 


whe Sixth Number of the Westminster Review, just 


Law of | —_ "and Liberty of the Press—2. the Works of | 
Frere Schlegel—3. On Magnetic Attraction—4. Rome in the 
Cent ity Sod i. J Italians—5. Exportation of Ma- 

ac risons, and Prison Discipting-| 
igration ; madvice « ‘Bmigrants—9. Boaden's ee 
ry Laws. ~ Critical Notices. 
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; Nayle Daustdetien of George 1V. 
ew Observations on some Topics in Political 
a eices’ s Travels in Columbia; Browne ef the 
rential Calculus. 
don ; paatahoa by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
*5* The first F haere” having been severally deritated, 
may be had of ~ * Booksell er. 


This day is published 
HE DUBLIN BHIRDSOPHICAL 30 JOUR- 
A. 2 = vane od REVIEW, No. I. 
an, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Co. London; 
eran Meare ‘Dublin; and Mac Lachlan and Stewart, 
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Mr, St 27 aw of Precipitates~¥11. Dr. Jaco 
on the Whale—IX. Dr Apjohn on Cadmium— novan 
on an Ap us or Filtering—X1, Sir C. Gieseeke on the 

Minerals in the vicinity of the Giant’s Causeway—XI1. Mr. 
Bland’ 's account of Seapes Fort, _ vs yg Sir T. Bris- 
nee ew South Wales—XI1V Nimmo on 
ee ar hk XV. Sir C. "Ciseoke ‘on iia Beryl— 
j inand on Flint Glass—XVil. Dr. Mackay on Plants— 
X¥ii i, Mr, Edgworth and Mr. ane on 1 Railways. 


By, Bocette : Philovophica Journals 


ponacitelt JOUR NAL of SCIENCE, Con- 
Bag by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. Lond. 

See, B.S, le 5 with the assistance of John Macculloch, 
ae F.R.S. ke Joubpon Meeker, 14. D. F.R.S. &e.; 

ger John Flowing D.D. SLE. &e. iW ailiam Haidinger, 
iq. F.R.S.E. ke.: R itpber! Kies MSD: F .R.S.E.; Samu 

Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S.E. &e. 

Contents—Art.1. Mr. Herschel on Fluid Conductors electrified 
on Romani. Professor Gmelin. on the Analysis of Lithion- 

rewster on the cal Sttracter of Lithion-Mica 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Conduit-stree Planoves. Lae 
Messrs. bp eta > Sa ‘OTLE (late Colburn, Saunders, 
aud Otley,) beg leave a. tt r, oe uaint their Subscribers 
and the Publics that the ADDEN ie Catalogue of this ex- 
tensive and valuable Library'for 18, “gutaiing «¢ new Works 
recently added, is now ready, and and had gratis on We 
2 rge C Jad of valuable Works, 
ages of which thie | iibrary consists, ~ imur- 
of | diate and abundant supply of every new and == ublia- 
~~ a appears, is regalarly provided, exclusively for pe 
ribers; who may be futnished with the new Wo’ 
chiefly or reatively if ‘desired. —The Card of Terms and Coraleghes 
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t Ip 9 vols. Bye, 11. 4s. boards, 

"| ppsrorical, ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the PASSIONS, and their 

Ipfuence on the Conduct of Mankind; with some subordinate 

Setches of Human Nature and Human Life, 

Printed for Longmau, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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Just picked, in tem, Boag coloured Plates, 


a New of 
A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE 

on the GROWTTI and CULTURE of the CARNATION, 
Pink, Auricala, Polyanthus, Ranunclus, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, 
and other Flowe wt ; ine luding a Dissertation = Soils & Manures. 
and e Catalogaes of most esteemed 
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his day is 
HE ALBU M, No. ViIL—C ontents—Another 
Twopeany to Mr. Andrews ~The Literature of the New World 
-On Beards —Ancieur Athens, and Paris before the Revolutou — 
Wilful Breezes—John Kemble- Ou Butts—A German's Note 
Book on England—- My Vagabond Days, feansioded) ‘the Re- 
tura of Frawcis the First from Captivity—Oxtord— Recollections 
—Katherine Parr—Ihe Complaint of a School-Mixtnss—La 
Morte de Sociate — Pay r from a Country Curate to the Rtitor— 
Some Acc « of the Captivi ity of Cervantes in Algies—The 





Ruined City, cemelgited: ‘The Bath Man, (concluded), 
Printed for . Andrews, 167, New Bond-street ; and to be had 
_ ofall ‘other Booksellers. 


PLACKWOOD’'S EDINBU RGH MAG A- 
ZINE. No, XCIX. For April, 1825. 
Contents—Art. |, Genevra—IL. Lisbon, in the Years 1821-22-23 
—Iil. whe not for the Dead—IV. A Five Day’s Hamble to 
Cuma, Isc’ te, and 4 Capri, &e. ke.—V. M. Godefroy—VI. April 
Nonsense—V meuade de Tivoli—VII, Hora Germanice. 
No. 20. Schiller's Ww ee Tell, concluded—IX. Ch 
Church-yards. Chap. = The Subaltern. Chaps. 5, 
—XI. Valentine—X i Notes on the Articles concerning 
Ireland, the West Indien yh in the last Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review-- XII. Notes on the last Number ¢ ae 
Bensatiy Review— xi vO Doherty on English Songs— The 
irnly School of Criticism. No. I. Leading Article = Theo- 
dric) in the Edinburgh Review— XVI. The Threefold Tragedy. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, Loudon. 


—& NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
LITERARY JOURNAL, for April, contains among other 
interesting Articles : 

I, Suggestions respecting the Plan of an University in London, 
by Thomas Cam bell, Esq.—Il. age or the Man of Re- 
finement—I11. Grimm's Ghost, - 23. My Wife's Relations— 
IV. Modern Theatricals—V. c anadian po, No. 3—- 

‘1, Fractus and Vidua, a Tale—VI. The Family Journal, No. 4. 

ove will find out a way—VIII. Greek Funeral Chant—1X. Let- 
ters from the East, No. 14. Jerasalem—X. Gialio and Zelma— 
XI. Old Pages aud Old Times, No. 2—XII. The ¥ oanger Brother 
—XIIL. Illustrious example of Gratitude—X1V. Lines written 
after reading Antommarchi’s Last Dave of Napoleon— XV. Nouvel 
Almenach des Gourmands, No. Ps V1. The parting Bene. XVIL. 
Living French Poets, No. . La Beun, a —XVHIL. Lines 
on visiting the Ruins of ohn. Abbey—XIX. The Family 
Journal, No.5. April Fools. White’s Chocolate House—Perukes 
of King ‘Charles the Second’s times Epigrams, &c,—XX. Review 
of New Publications—XXI. Seciety rie the Fecenrtorment of 
Literature—XXI1. The Italian Opera—XXI1I. rama— 
XXIV. Fine Arts—XXV. Memoirs of Dr. Parr, Mn Barbauld, 

©. &e. and the usual V: — in Art, Sei iene, General Litera: 


r. 
ture, Politics, and Comm 


Printed for Henry C erie 9g 8, New w Burlin¥ion-street, London ; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ohu Camming, eiin's ; also 
sold by all Bookseliers and Newsmen ; and ‘may he exported to 

riends abroad by gan amaaaa to the General Post- On ice, Or to 
anv local P Post-Master. 
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FIRST QUARTERLY PART for the 


‘HE 
— TS eae th of the LITERARY GAZETTE, and JOURNAL 


of BEL LES LET TERS, &e., exhibiting in detail the progress 
of Literature, chaos, “and the Fine Arts during the period it 
embraces. 

Among the contents of this Work will be found Critical or 
Analytical Reviews of every interesting publication, at the in- 
stant of its appearance, illustrated by ewpious extracts ; together 
with brief notices of the less important productions of the press ; 
affording in the whole, a complete View of the Literature of the 

‘ime— Original Corre: spondence, embracing coutributions from 
individuals of the highest literary rank, at home and abroad 

e Arts and Sciences, closely followed in their extraordinary 
progress ; and every discovery and improvement promptly re- 
gistered, so as to form acontinuons History of those things which 
are now constantly affecting the relations of mankind in so won- 
derful a manner—Poetry, principally by writers of distinguished 
popularity —Biography of celebrated Contemporaries — Sketches 
of Society, Pathetic and Humorous—Dyvamatic and Musical 
Criticism—Literary Intelligence--and the various Miscellanea 
requisite in a work designed at once to inform and amuse, and 
professing to exhibit a true reflection of the Literature, Manners, 
and Spirit of the Age. 

‘The Literary Gazette is published every Saturday Morning, 
printed in a beautiful type, re romprebending i ag equal to one- 

third of a common-sized octavo volume,) price —or stamped 
for country circulation, free of postage, Is. ; votes monthly and 
quarterly parts, and iu ‘annual volumes, with titles, index 
Published by W.A. Seripps. qfa, (Paetar ‘chenied 8 Se 


Just published, price &d., Part XX. 
IRROR of LITE RATURE, AMUSEM ENT, 
and INSTRUCTION, containing its usual Varicty, with 
a“ Fagravings, 
Vol. 1. er ae pages, and embellished with Forty Pan- 
*rice 5s 
im prises §26 pages i fa te Ragravings, and a Map of 
Crate Parry s Discoveries. Pri 
ol. IIL. is embellished with Thirty -two Engravings, and a 
Porersit of oe late Lord Byron. ce 
Vv - has Thirty-eight Fageevingsy and a Portrait of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, 5 
** We recommend this Work to the paveee! of youth, and the 
he of the rich, it being ig pregnaut with Instruction aud 
i usement to all ranks, from the Peer to the Bae r.”” 
Guardian, June 15. 
The Ardbian Nights’ Entertainments. In 1 
vol. Price 6s. 6d. boards. Embellished with Only 190 OE am og 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, On 8 


The net of C ‘ ahi%, e Wonders 
a hehehe ne aved ; embellished 
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e finest and 
Varieties of each poe By THOMAS" HOGG, Florist, Pad- 
dington-green, Middlesex. 
rinted for G, ‘B. Ww hittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


NE W FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use se 
Korie Students desiriows of rapidly acquiring the means 
ot sp by AKING the “pm Lauguage with @ueney and puri, 
“poe en entirely new plau 
By J. V. DOUNILL ip ty Professor of the French Langu 
This Grammar, which has just appeared, will be foun ole 
nently useful to persons whe may wish to acquire a knowledge 
of French with a view to conversation, as every thing most im- 
on conducive to “eG great desideratum has been clearly 
nd satistactorily explaine: 
Published by Boosey oy Sons; Martin Bossange ; Hurst and 
Robinson ; and the Author, 6, Coventry-street, Haymarket, and 
2 I awrence-lane, Cheapside. 


New Works just pablionad, by James Daucan, 7 Pater- 


A SHORT HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
f CHURCH, from its Frection at Jerusalem dow’ to the 
Present Time. Designed for the Use of Schools, or of those 
Persons to wham the size of Miluer’s Charch History (should 
that valuable work sues be completed) would be an objection. 
By the Rev. JOHN FR ~ peer of Desford, in Leicester ; 

uthor of a New Tr of the Canticles ; 
Expesitory Lectures on St. ial s Epistle to the Romans; of a 

New Translation ~~ ee of the Psalms, ond i the Second 
Advent, &e. In . Bvo. Price 198. 

2 The W ios ‘Works of the most “Rev erend 
Father in God, Robert Leighton, D. D. odin ag 4 9 of Glesgee 5 ; 





to which is prefixed a Life of the Author. 

Pearson, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the most Noble the Marquis Wellesley. = mn 4 vols. Svo. new 
Edition, with a Portrait, engraged by Warren. 11. 16s. boards. 

Also may be had separate, A Practical Com- 
mentary upon the First Epistle of St. Peter, and other ex pougeny 
Ww Vgyhs ; to which is prefixed a Life of the Author Byt 

. Pearson, M.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 18. bde 

3. A Course of Sermons for the Year; con- 
taining two for each Sunday, and one for each Hel day 
shridgnd from the most eminent Divines of the Established 

Church, and adapted to the service of the day; intended for the 
Use of Families and Schools. By the Rev. J. R. Vitman, A.M . 
alternate Morning Preacher of Helgrave and Berkley Chapels ; 
and alternate aoane S gg 4! the > he and Magdalen 
aor In 2 vols, 8vo. . boa 

The Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, 
D. 4 with a Critical Examination of his W Hay! Roginald 
Heber, D.D, Lord Bishop of Caleaiia. vols. Syo. with a 
Portrait, by Warren. Price 15. 

5. Sermons of Hugh fice, some time 
Bishop of Worcester, now first a ed according to the order 
of time in which they were Preac hed collated by the early im - 
pressions, and occasionally illustrated with Notes, explanatory 
of obsolete Phrases, particular Customs, and BGred. Husions, 

fo which is prefixed a Memoir of the ishop. By John Wat- 
kins LL.D. In vols, 8vo, with a Portvait. gs. boards, 

“He, more than any other man, promoted the reformation hy 
his preaching. The straightforwar honesty of his remarks, the 
liveliness of his illustrations, his homely wit, his racy mannner, 
his mauly freedom, the playfulness of his temper, the simplicity 
of his heart, the sincerity of his understanding, gave life and 
vigor to his sermons when they were delivered, and render them 
now the most amusing productions of that are and to us, perhaps, 
the most valuable." Southey’s Book of the h. 

6. Biblical Fragments. By Mary Anne Schim. 
mel-Pennink, Author of ** A’ Tour to Alet,”” © Demolition of the 
. Royal, * ee. In2vols.8vo, Price 15s. board 

illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, in 
Three Parts :—I. From the Geography of the East.—II, From 
The Natural Thstory of the East,—1U, From the Customs afd 
Manners of Ancient and Modern Nations. By the Rev. Gearge 
Paxton, Professor of a wemeey of the Associate Sytiod, and 
Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. Second Edition, corrected 
and greatly enlarged. ing vols. pvo. with a Portrait, and Maps 
tO The Price il. 16s. boards. 

The History of the Progress and Termina- 
am. of the Roman Kepublie. Ferguson, LL.D. and 
FVR.5.E. late Professor of Mo cat Philosophy te the University 
of Fdinburgh. In 5 vols. 8vo. a new Edition, revised and cons 
rected, with Maps. Price al. boards. 

Embellished gi a correct Map, and Bagrarines. —Parts 14 

a2, « omine Mexico,—of 

9. The Modern Trav eller; or, a popular 
Description, Geographical, Histori¢al, and Topographical, of 
the various Pousmaes ~4 the Globe, compiled from the latest and 
best A iin Monthly Parts. as.6d.each. 

Already published, Payts and @, containing Palestine, w h 
may also be had ia 3 vol. neatly bulf-bound, price 6s. or in call, 
gilt extra, 7¢ 

Parts 3 to 6, containing Syria and Asia Minor, forming 2 vols. 
Price as a 

to. 10, contelaing Brazil and Buenos Ayres, forming 
‘ice as abov 

> Colombia, Peru, C ‘hile, &c. will follew in succession. 

** We feel ourselves justified in recommending this wark te ove 
readers, as promising to be the most judicious and inveresting 
publication of the kind that has ever fallen under qur Deties.” 

sia raal, 

** The information is evidently gleaned fram the pa recent 
authoritie ys, and from very expensive works,”’—Geatleman’s Mag, 

* The result i is, that within a very few parte of a small sized 
work, we yas as complete an accqunt ~ & country as —_ he 
derived from the perusal of many large volumes,””— 

“* We doubt not that these clogant little volumes will |Rechene 
exceedingly rppaler » and meet with that favourable reception 
which is justly not only to the plan and of work 
itself, but sleo a ve pecgiler Deatness of its typographieal exe 
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vols. 0. price 
MARIAM; ‘an Historical Novel of Pale. 
—Priuted for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 


ORD BYRON’S WORKS, vols. 5 & 6, 8vo. 
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enice, Prophecy of Dante, Cain, The Fose»ri, 
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E HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Comme neement of the Wars 
Si the French Revolution, By @ ~~ - Me oh AL, Esq. 
___ Printed for Geo. B, White ve-Maria-lane. 


“In bs . wit! 
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ing Facts and Anecdotes connected with 
xtracts from the Author's Corres- 
pal Government, Prince Mavrocor- 
> oan Aeon + Ke. Ke. Ke. 
rR of enthawm, 
he Baty ‘ARD BLACK Ute, Esq. 
Anthor of an “* Seregg ig 2 Me ‘oft meonleh sa ag pl &e. 
Printed for Geo. Whi Ming ty Maria-lane, London. 
4 a Second Exition ot 
rhe Greck Rev. olution, its Origin and Pro-|, 
together with some Remarks on the Religion, National |” 
Pnorectorr &e. in Greece, Hy E. Blacquiere, id with a large 
Pied _dae, boards. 


N, preached in the Church of Hat 


5 arwick, Faneral of the Rev. Samuel 
Te bedizentto binge 


aveasion. By the Rey. 5. 
Aachiless on of Derby . al Head 
_ Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 


MUSCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS and 
OPINIONS = is | CONTINENT. 
DUPPA, LL.B. 
: “and Fac-siwilies of the Mend- -writing 
s Beery iV, of France, Ledy Jane Gray, 
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Published by nid and Co., price 1. 59. 
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‘The LIFE: of MICHAEL ANGELO, Bvo. hind ediciony by the 
sl + yoame author. Pr ice | 15s. 


PRINT from a PICTURE of ROTTER- 
Wejened, for the Earl of Essex, by A. W. CALL. 
Rk. ngray ved § “ the Liac magner by GEORGE 


Is nop aa by Hearst, 


fatoain a iy 9, Cheapside ; | Pj; 
- Cooke, ¢ 


Svho-sq) 
Prins on fine Trene h Paper, il. 1s; Prools on ditto, 11. 15s. ; 
Prootson India Paper, 21. 25. 
er from the Sea. Painted for the Right 
Honcantle the Earl = Liverpool, the Second Print of the Series, 
is in_ great ‘fogperiness 
2, 2s. bourds, 
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eng vol. &vo, pri <HEE sy by Baldwin, Cradock, & Jo 
[NVEREST TABLES at 3,31. 4 41-5, and 6 
per ent. upon a vew and concise Man ithe separate Tables 
for India Bonds and Exchequer Bills ; Tables ucts, ex- 
hibiting the performance of practice and the y bem any 
currency at 12 several mes Approximating Tables at_1 per 
Million per Cent a Sequel to the griginal Work, 

publishea in 183. By ROBEWT POUEMA 

18 Te ost is also united to and designed to exieud the reputation 
and weary ts without advancing the price of that Work, which is 
auriched with Smart’s Compound Interest Tables, Write of Life 
Pannbic 8, Reversions, &c. by means of which many useful and 
ane ant culeniations gre explained ; being altogether a Book 
ference, such as every man of business might be desirous 
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Changeable Plowers— De sdicated (hy Permission) to to Her Royal 
Ria’ s- the Duchess of Clarence: 
E MYRIANTHEA; ; or, numberless Groups 
Thig Weck ean gee he as ast of 
‘ork is upow a plan ct original, a it 
is Lin sd of cxteser Figwers, which, ‘es th nape ra of 
ies an i + Produce an infinite variety of 
fhis it ig presumed, will a found more 
ug the forming of eee p ly 
wed) thaw any method 
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nipret aad Copying frou Nature. Pricgage. 5 
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vg Cail alia Povtry, ha vel. Bvo, 1h, baa. 
ELI WORKS of the BRITISH POETS; 
* ier and Critical ss ae By Dr. AIKIN. 
Also in 10 vols. ‘royal 18mo. to: mateh the 
em Essayists & Novelists, 3 3_and in 10 vols. post 1#mo. af, 
Phe object of this Wark, which is eutirely new, 1s to comprise, 
within ® moderate compass, a Chronological Serics of our Classi- 
cal Poets, a Junsu® to Beattie, without mutilation or 
ment, with ayraphigal | and Critical Notices: The con- 
tents of these volumes » compreheusive. that few poems, 
it is believed, are omitted, exgept such as are of secondary merit, 
or unsuited to the neg P of youth, we work, withia these 
hounds, may be termed a “* Library of Classical English Poetry,” 
nd may safely be recommended to the heads of Schools in 
general, and to the Libraries of Young Persons. 
Printed for Longman, EiarstRees, | ints Ewe, and Green. 
A New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s Annals of the 
Reign of George the Thind, brought down to his Mabeaty 9 De- 
cease, ie just publishes in 2 vals. Sve. Price il. §:. bow 
Travellers oe the C Contincat. 
Costumes, 12+. hound, 
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The 
describing the Pub ifices, 
Pr ~ ay and every other object paar g of notice ; 
also a description of the Knyirous of Paris, and the various Routes 
ints to Travelle &e. Hius- 


w Edition, considerably culargea? 

“Printed for Samuel Leich, 18, Strand ; and Baldwin, C Gullick, 
and Joy, Paternoster-row. ‘Of whom also may be procured, 
REICHARD'S TVINERARY of ee %s, bound. 
MEICHARD'S Ha 3 of ITALY. 10s. 6d. bound. 

CHARD'S FINPRARY ot GERMANY. 19s. bound. 
D's ~~ and PORTUGAL, 7s, bound. 
wS DENMARK, et: gl ke, 7s. bound, 
28 BELGIAN ate VELLER. &s. hound. 
ER'S TOUR DOWN THIF RAINE. Se, bound, 











iT! 6«. bound 
PICTURE. of B USSELS. 8s. bound. 
FRENCH INTERPRETER. 6:. Gd. 
GENLIS’ PMANUE ‘© wee: Fr. & Ital. a 6. 


'VO, Eng. Fr. ten 
tage iy Mebri SeRENCHT Gs GRAMMAR: Gs, 6d. 
SATION &e. Fr. & Bag. aS too’ 

ARIES pict Sion ARY. 

HARNADO'S | iTan ian INT iy FERIR BTPR 6. ea naif-beuna 

pang NAL. +. 6d. half-bound, 
Nee Ww ING Fook. Fr. & Fng. is. 
YAMILy WASTING? F ms: ots 


r. & 
ones y S MODERN MAE Lait, "of TTALY. sss. case, 


Antiquities, wae golidings, ‘ivil, —— Scientific, a 
Cc stitutions, with numerous Historical Facts and 
Anecdotes, hitherto nupublished, tending to illustrate the dif- 
Great tres Of Freuch History. particularly the eventful period 
of the Re a ‘Yo whieh is added, aff A; Rgpeneix; es couceiwes 
a Notice of the Church of Saint Denis, an Account Vio- 
gh oe al fowbs, important Statistical Tables derived 


fro Sources, &c. Kc, 
Printed for Geo. B. W! hittaker, A ae 
Naterel Philosophy, Chyalst 
to. rge volume, Svo. Ww. EDGE. 
KEY to the KNOWLE oy ol Teittone, 
or, An Exposition of the Mechanical, Chymical, and Phy- 
IL oa osed on Matter by the Wisdom of the Almighty ; 
rief System of Natural Philosophy and Chymuistry, 
ie System of Physiology, wherein all the Pheno- 
mena of Nature - explained on Plectro Chymical Principles. 
By the Rev. R. TA R. 
London: a be Laldwi alen'e,, Craloek, aud Joy; and W, 
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to coutaja Five Plates, engraved” aby E FINDEN. 
if Avnls and the remaining numbers eve 
Hints to some Churchwa 
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yriae * » Arabian 

Pleo ald Kugli Ecele Recetas Military ona 

Domestic, revived ci Chinese. So Npstons porern Anglo- 

Gothic, aud modera of Letters to 

a Friend. By W Mi Feq. Reson ‘Daitiont Sve. 7s. 
ne on 1 the & Eten — Doctrine of 


hi 1 the Primeval 
" — on ‘oe ifwicay Public, Mystical, 


itford, 
to the Principles of Hatmony| 
the Mechanism of Verse, Modern and 
Aacieut. By W.} ., Second Edition. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Pompeiana, e Edifices, Antiquities, and Or- 
nunents of Pompeii.” By Sir W. Gell, & J. P. Gandy, Architect. 
In 2 vols, imp.Bvo, Series upwards of One Huudred highly 


finished Engraving’ 

Olympia raphy, illustrative of the 
Actual State Peet Oly: ‘ppia x th e Ruins of the City of Elis. By 

John Spencer Stanhape, F. Correspondeut of the In- 

stitute of France. lipp. folio, goede several Plates drawa 
ir. Dewint, frouf the original Sketches of ae eee Archi- 
tect, — tonemcoe by G. Cook, and others. 

*+* This work aoe uniform with with Steart’ 4 Antiquities of 
Pe a, and foe ions of the Society of Ditettaati. 

w Abbotsfe Two Views of the Seat of Sir 
= Scott —— Fagraved = Mennaties by S. W. Reynolds, 
from Drawings by Mr. ‘Dewin §*.3 proof 4 > 83.5 India reefs, 
10s. 6d.-—-These Views are of « ae Sicciezed to bind up with 

every edition of Sir WScatt’s W 
ROPEAN ‘SCENERY. 
*.* This Sexton, Cas 2 is embellished with upwards of Three 
Hundred highly fi 
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and other Picta: 
plete i in Twelve Num imp. Sv 71. 4s. 

Germany, consisting "Views i in Vienna, on 
the Danube, and of the Cities of Ulm, Ratisbon, kc. By Cap- 
tain Batty. Complete in Twelve Numbers. imp. Svo. 71. 4s. 

Italy, from Drawings by Mins Batty. ‘fom- 
Hee in Twelze ae thwwies oy dy Ne De t fi 

cuY. from ‘awin Vv r. win rom 

the Original Sketches of Cope Light. Complete in Twelve 
I ie ea Imp. 8vo. 71. 4s. 

itzerland, containing Sixty Views, from 

Me a. ie Major Cockburn, Complete in Twelve Numbers. 
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Printed for A. & W. > Gelignsai, Fa Paris; and G. Widipter, 
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he waver. woe! Li eof af Ac te 
SHE | o. eit. 7s. boards ; ar ing it J. each, 
LIFE of AN ACTOR; Seen 
Hotes IMlustrated by 27 colored Scenes and 9 beau- 
tiful Wood-€ presentin the V icissitudes of the re 
By PIERCE nag Author of ** Life in Londou,” 
“The talent of n, as & writer on living Farag 7 
obtained him Mr. Bis celebrity among certain classes of 
eo - He is unquestionably a man of genius, Sous 
a particular ‘east, and 


the present work is one of the ye 
pla plifications of his peculiar talents. it is impossible for 
to do justice to the spirit of the rth. Ths valk which went 
not discredit the pencil of Hogarth s volume seems caleu- 
lated ag popularity.”’— Monthly Critical Gazette, 


Febru 
Publi shed by 8. Arnold, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
4 nd sa by all Booksel lers. 
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\UKE CHRISTIAN of LUNEBERG; or, 
Traditions from the Hartz. 
By MIss SANE PORTER. 
Printed for Lodeman, Hurst, Rees, Oeme, Brown, and Gree. 
whom may he had, by the same Author, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 4:vols. 12mo. 10th 
Edi 
‘Scottish Chiefs. 5 vols. 12mo. 5th Editien. 
 Bastor’ s 5 Fire-Side. 4 vols.d2mo. 3rd Edition. 
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E PICTURES; "The BETROTHING; 
Novels, translated (rem the German of LEW: 18 TIECK.” 
_Prin ted for Geo. B, a Ave-Maria-lane. 


Foolscap Svo. As. 6d. Third Faition, 


ETTERS to JULIA. ‘By HENRY _ LUOT- 
Ava ie blié ces lettres.” 
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“ Jai vu les morurs de mon tems, et jai 
____Printed for Johu oe Albemarle-street. Re le 


Privileges af Combridge large 8vo. al. as. bo: 
Hee PRIVILEGES of the UNIVERSITY of 

CAMBRIDGE, eh ag DYER, Author of the blistory 
of the University of Cambridge, in 2 vols.—The two Works are 
printed in a uniform size. 


Printed for leagues and Co. Paternoster-row ; Deightos, 
Cambridge ; aud Parker, Oxford, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Four Letters « on t the Engl ish Constitution. 58. 


ALES, by the’ OHARA FAMILY: contain- 
Crohoore of the Bill- Host, the Fetches, and Jobn Der. 
Privtlog for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate-street ; Oliver Boy: ‘d, Edinburgh ; and Mee: 
carther, Dublia. 


fu 4to. with Illustrations, aud a Mp of the Author's Route, 


al. boards, 
TRAVELS AMONG the ARAB TRIBES in 
habiting the Couutries East hah 
ing a Journey from Nazareth to t! i 
Sea; from thence through the Paine of the H Soles ob 
Damascus, Tripoli, Lebanon, Me yee and a the Valley of the 
Orentes to Seluctay a pe. 
By'J BUCKING! 
With an Appendix, hat a Refutation be f certain unfounded 
Calumnies circulated against the Author by Mr. Lewis Burch- 
hardt, Mr. “ru John cag weg be Questenty | Review. 
iy tl seme uth 
Travels in Palestine, through the ‘Countries 
of Basha and Gilead, East of a! River Jordan. ov SS. 
and Fadition, with Maps, Plates, aud Vignettes. 11. 318 
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